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PREFACE. 



A FEW sentences only are needful to explain the origin 
of the accompanying Essay. In the month of March, 
1858, there appeared in the public prints the following 
annoumjement : — ^ 

SOCIETY OP FRIENDS.— PRIZE ESSAY. 

A GENTLEMAN who laments that, notwithstanding the 
population of the United Kingdom has more than doubled 
itself in the last fifty years, the Society of Friends is less in 
nnmber than at the beginning of the century ; and who be- 
lieTes that the Society at one time bore a powerful witness to 
the world concerning some of the errors to which it is mott 
prone, and some of the truths which are the most necessary 
to it ; and that this witness has been gradually becoming more 
and more feeble, is anxious to obtain light respecting the 
causes of this change. He offers a PRIZE of ONE HUNDRED 
GUINEAS for the best ESSAY that shall be written on the 
subject, and a PRIZE of FIFTY GUINEAS for the one next in 
merit. He has asked three gentlemen, not members of the 
Society of Friends, to pronounce judgment on the Essays 
which shall be sent to them. They have all some acquaint- 
ance with the history of the Society, and some interest in its 
existing members ; and as they are likely to regard the sub- 
ject ftrom different points of yiew, he trusts that their decision 

(6) 



6 PREFACE. 

will be impartial ; that they will not expect to find their own 
opinions represented in the Essays ; and that they will choose 
the one which exhibits most thought and Christian earnest- 
ness, whether it is favorable or unfavorable to the Society, 
whether it refers the diminution of its influence to degen- 
eracy, to something wrong in the original constitution of the 
body, to the rules which it has adopted for its government, or 
to any extraneous cause. 

Rev. F. D. MAURICE, Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn ; Professor 
J. P. NICHOL, Glasgow ; and Rev. B. S. PRYCE, Gravesend, 
have agreed to act as Adjudicators. 

The namber and ability of the Essays whica this an- 
Doancement elicited, while it afforded gratifying testimony 
to the interest which the subject has excited, added 
greatly to the labor and responsibility of the adjudi- 
cators. The illness of Professor Nichol, which has since 
terminated in his lamented death, was one of the " unfore- 
seen hindrances" which occasioned the delay of the a(^'udi- 
cators' decision. It was given in August, 1859, in the 
following terms : — 

SOCIETY OP FRIENDS.— PRIZE ESSAYS. 

The adjudicators of the Prizes for the best Essays on the 
Causes of the Decline in the Society of Friends regret that 
they have been prevented from arriving at an earlier decision 
by unforeseen hindrances, by the large number and extent of 
the Essays submitted to them, and by their exceeding denire 
to deal Justly. The terms of the original proposal do not 
permit the adjudicators to specify more than the two Essays 
which appear to them to have the superior claims ; but thej 
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feel it riglit to bear testimonj to the great ability displayed 
by many of the other writers, and to record their conviction, 
that the publication of what they have written, by the indi- 
vidual authors, would, in many cases, be advisable, and for 
the public advantage. In performing the painful duty of 
setting aside so many estimable and elaborate productions, 
the adjudicators have necessarily been influenced by various 
classes of considerations : they have been deterred, in some 
cases, by the presence of irrelevant disquisitions, and they 
have been especially solicitous that the spirit manifested by 
the successful candidates be such as seemed most in accord- 
ance with the object for which the prizes were offered, as 
plainly set forth in the general advertisement. It has, after 
careful consideration, been determined that an Essay, bearing 
a motto from a report of the York Quarterly Meeting of the 
year 1855, should receive the first prize ; and one bearing the 
motto Verbunij vita^ luXj the second prize. A degree of hesita- 
tion having been expressed by the adjudicators as to the rela- 
tive place which ought to be assigned to the two successful 
essays, the donor of the prizes has generously offered to 
make tbe second prize equal to the first. The writers of these 
Essays evidently belong to different schools, and contemplate 
the subject from entirely different points of view. No one of 
the adjudicators Wishes to be held responsible for the senti- 
ments of either writer. But they are unanimous in hoping 
that, in choosing both, they are doing their best to promote 
the objects of the giver of the prizes, and to fulfill their trust. 

J. P. NiCHOL. 

F. D. Maurice. 
£. S. Fbtce. 

The Essay to which the first prize was adjudged is 
prioted in the present volame. 
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It may be convenient to state briefly at the outset the 
line of argament that has been pursued in the following 
pages. The reader will find his attention first directed to 
the historical and social features of the epoch in which 
the Society of Friends arose, these having powerfully in- 
fluenced the conduct of its founders. The author next 
examines the doctrines and practices of the ''early 
Friends," with especial reference to such of them as ap- 
pear to have occasioned or accelerated the Society's 
decline. He then endeavors to ascertain the numbers 
of the Friends at different periods of their history, and 
determine the extent of their recent diminution. The 
succeeding chapter (the fifth) is occupied with the second 
epoch of the Society's history, extending from the death 
of George Fox, in 1690, to the revival of the discipline 
in 1760. The sixth and seventh chapters examine the 
causes of decline which have most prominently manifested 
themselves within the last hundred years ; and the essay 
is concluded by a summary of the previous argument, 
and a resume of the whole case presented in a condensed 
form. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OIBOUMSTANCES OONNBOTBD WITH THE RISE OP THE 

FRIENDS. 

Introductory remarks— John Wyoliffe — Progress of religious 
opinion between 1324 and 1624, the year of George Fox's 
birth — Henry VIII. — Edward VI. — Rapid changes in the na- 
tional religion — Rise of Puritanism — General decay of piety 
— Later Puritans : their polemics and Judaizing theology — 
Companies of Spiritual worshippers formed in different 
places — George Fox. 

** It wcu an age of deep earnestness. Frivolous and luxurious men 
had for a while retreated to make way for impassioned and high-wrought 
spirits; for the interpreters at once of the ancient revelations, and of 
the present judgments of Heaven / for the monitors of an ungodly worldy 
and for the comforters of those who bent beneath the weight of national 
and domestic calamities,^ ^ — SiB James Stephen. 

The Society of Friends dates its origin from the year 
1647. Its founder, George Fox, was then twenty-three 
years of age. If a title so honorable as that of "the last 

(9) 



10 QUAKERISM : PAST AND PRESENT. 

of the Reformers" be accorded to him (and we are pre- 
pared to grant it), we may stay to note that his birth, ia 
1624, was jast three handred years after that of John 
Wycliffe, "the Morning Star of the Reformation." These 
three centaries were among the most eventfal in the his- 
tory of man ; the human intellect had taken gigantic 
strides, the invention of printing had widely extended the 
boands of knowledge, new continents had been discovered, 
commerce was opening for itself fresh channels in all parts 
of the world, the German Reformation had shaken the 
Papacy to its centre, and nameroas European States had 
renounced their dependence on the Roman pontiff. En- 
gknd was one of these States, and perhaps nowhere else 
(Scotland excepted) can it be said that the doctrines of 
Protestantism were more fully accepted or more highly 
prized. Yet the opinion of John Wycliffe, "that the 
great heresy of Rome was to believe in the power of man 
in the work of regeneration,"* was but imperfectly ac- 
cepted in the middle of the seventeenth century. " The 
Reformation," says the London Yearly Meeting of Friends 
in 1857, had but " partially dispelled the idea, so foreign 
to primitive Christianity (that had grown up in the pre- 
ceding long and dark night of apostacy), of the possibility 

* Quoted by D'Aubignd, Hist, of Reformation^ vol. v. p. 137. 
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of performing the service of God by proxy."* The ex- 
tent to which the civil power had been connected with re- 
ligions movements in England may principally have occa- 
sioned this result. Questions of state policy had prevented 
the fall development of the Reformation, and had arrested 
its progress at a point short of what many of its cham- 
pions desired. 

It does not, however, appear that any of the early Re- 
formers carried their Protestantism so far as was afterwards 
done by George Fox, in advocating the entire abolition of 
a haman priesthood in the Gharch of Christ, and^ the re- 
cognition of the Lord Jesas as its one holy Head and 
great High Priest. The idea of the continued presei\ce 
of the Saviour with his followers had been so obscured 
by the Romish apostacy, that it was but slowly men awoke 
to the consciousness of its reality, and hence throughout 
the entire period from 1500 to 1650 religion was too often 
treated as a sort of State engine — painfully indicating the 
forgetfulness of the apostolic truth, that ** the kingdom of 
heaven is not meat and drink ; but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost."f 

Prepared by the difiFusion of Wycliffe's translation of 
the Bible, as well as by that political jealousy of Rome 

* Printed Minutes of London Yearly Meeting^ 185 7» p- 12. 
f Romans ziv. 17. ' ' 
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which had always existed in England, the^ nation readily 
assented to Henry YIII.'s rennneiation of Papal saprem- 
acy (when the selfish ends of that monarch prompted the 
step). But this was a very small part of the work of the 
Reformation. It hardly advanced beyond the stage of 
infancy in the reign of Henry YIIL The inalienable 
right of private judgment in the things of God was not 
yet openly asserted, and pnblic opinion scarcely questioned 
the authority of the King to punish, even with death, men 
whose consciences would not keep pace with Court decrees 
and Acts of Parliament — whether it were, as in the eases 
of Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More, out of deference 
to Papal rights ; or in those of the pious martyrs, Frith 
and Bilney, who desired a thorough reformation of the 
National Church in accordance with scriptural principles. 
The personal piety of Edward VI., and of many of the 
great men who surrounded his throne, was a happy cir- 
cumstance for England, and under their reforming zeal the 
national religion substantially assumed its present form ; 
but the very rapidity and extent of the changes that were 
made in the six eventful years of his short reign — 
'* changes," says Marsden, ** efifected by Parliament, and 
published under their authority by letters patent from the 
King"* — ^had a bewildering effect on the nation ; and from 

* Marsden's Christian Sects, vol. i. p. 227. 
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i 

the opposition these changes evoked, as well as from the 
general retarn to Popery on the accession of Mary, we 
couclade they went qaite as far as the nation was then 
prepared for. Whilst it would be a grave mistake to ig- 
nore the existence of a considerable body of persons in 
England, prepared at all costs to maintain their allegiance 
to God amidst the changes of the mling powers (and not 
a few evidenced the reality of their faith in banishment, in 
prison, and at the stake), the student of English history 
cannot but be struck with the facility with which the 
masses of the people accommodated their religious pro- 
fessions to the views of their rulers. '* During the twelve* 
or thirteen years which followed the death of Henry 
VIII.," says Lord Macaulay, " the religion of the State 
was thrice changed. Protestantism was established by 
Edward, the Catholic Church was restored by Mary, and 
Protestantism was again established by Elizabeth. The 
faith of the nation seemed to depend on the personal in- 
clinations of the sovereign."* It is a remarkable fact, 
and one that displays the degradation induced by the long 
bondage of Rome, that, " out of ten thousand benefices, 
not quite three hundred incumbents, who had acknowl- 
edged the Komish supremacy under Mary, declined to ac« 
cept that of Elizabeth in its stead, "f 

* Review of Burleigh and his Times, Esscof^, vol. 1, p. 226. 
f Bfarsdexi's Early Puritans^ p. 100. 
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Quakerism was so intimately connected with Paritao- 
ism, that the rise of the " early Puritans" in the reign of 
Edward VI., out of the "vestiarian controversy" of 
Bishop Hooper, must not be passed by without an allu- 
sion. They constituted for many years an important 
party in the Church of England, and whilst advocating 
further reformation in the ceremonials of the established 
worship, they did not-=— like some of their successors- 
mistake the externals or accompaniments of religion for 
the thing itself ; and they zealously sought to promote 
the cause of Christ, and to extend virtue and piety 
throughout the nation. No doctrinal difference of im- 
portance existed between them and the other party in the 
Church till the close of Elizabeth's reign, when the scrip- 
tural requirements for Sabbath observance were differently 
interpreted ; and a rigid conception of their meaning con- 
stituted the first doctrinal peculiarity of Puritanism. 

As assisting us to realize the outside idea of religion 
prevailing at this period, the correspondence between the 
imperious Queen and the devoted Archbishop Grindal 
on the ** prophesyings" repays perusal. In one of her let- 
ters, Elizabeth expresses her preference for having but few 
''preaching clergy," and refuses to sanction or permit 
these popular gatherings for religious instruction. Grin- 
dal pleads earnestly for their maintenance, and was dis- 
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graced for his firmness ; yet how limited were eveii his 
riews of the " Gospel liberty of prophesying" is proved 
by his regulation, that ** No man may speak nnless he be 
first allowed by the Bishop, with this proviso, that no 
layman he suffered to speak at any time,^^* As the great 
men who had condncted the Reformation of the English 
Chnrch under Edward YL passed to their rewards in 
heaven, and their places were filled in the latter years of 
the Elizabethan period by men of less zeal and piety, re- 
ligion and morality declined in England ; this declension 
becoming increasingly apparent in the reigns of the first 
Stuarts. True it is that the Puritan party upheld a 
standard of strict morality, and had assumed that aus- 
terity of manners which we are accustomed to associate 
with their memory ; but they were not sufficiently numerous 
to withstand the encouragement given by James I. to vice 
and profligacy, through the publication of the Book of 
Sports, and by the pernicious example of his Court. This 
double aspect of society — the licentious and the puritanic 
— during the first forty years of the seventeenth century, 
must be kept steadily in view when considering the rise 
of Quakerism ; for it was a protest against both extremes, 
and the' reverse action of each of them is distinctly visible 

* Bemaina of Archbishop Grinded^ p. 385. Parker Sooietj. 
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in the views and practices of the Friends in the present 
day. 

Without more than a passing allusion to the oft-told 
story, how Charles I. attempted to govern despotically ; 
how he was assisted by the High Church party under 
Archbishop Laud, with its frightful engine of oppression, 
the Court of Star Chamber; how these enormities and 
the Romanizing tendencies of the Court and clergy aug- 
mented the numbers of the Puritans, resuscitated their 
hatred of prelacy, and stimulated their fanaticism, so 
intensifying the political struggles that ended in civil war 
and the overthrow of the mo^rchy, — we pass on to invite 
particular attention to the polemical controversies of the 
times ; they were incessant, and embraced a wide theo- 
logical area. The greatest mysteries of our faith — free- 
will, predestination, election, and reprobation — were under 
constant discussion in England from 1600 to 1660; as 
also in other parts of Europe, particularly Holland, where 
the Synod of Dordt was convened in 1618, in an endeavor 
to determine the points in dispute. The hard, decided, 
and vehement manner in which the disputants urged their 
views on points which more than any other demand diffi- 
dence and reverence, is specially observable. When the 
occasions of difference are principally external — as to the 
scriptural claims of presbyterian or episcopal church 
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goyernment, or the position of the communion-table in 
the churches, or the vestments worn by the clergyman, 
&c. — the same tone of thought and feeling is yisible; 
there is great attention to the externals of religion, but a 
marked declension in real piety (speaking collectively), 
between the theologians of the Reformation and those of 
the epoch under review. Marsden says, ** There is less of 
the earnestness and of the composure of men who are con- 
tending for vital truths of eternal moment " (than in the 
early Reformers). ''A fierce contest there is, with its 
noise and clamor ; but the contest seems more for victory 

than for truth Their literature is heartless, 

and their divinity wants life. This is shown by endlesA 
conceits in the one, by affectation and litigiousness in the 
other, and in both by a careful avoidance of what is great 
and really important, or an incapacity of comprehending 
it."* When the civil war loosened the whole framework 
of English society, these polemical discussions increased 
both in frequency and violence; no opinion being too 
wild to prevent its adoption by fanatical sectaries known 
nnder the general term of '* malignants." 

Still there was real religion in England — men and 
women who walked humbly before their God, and minis- 



* History of the EarltfPuritanSf p. 336. 
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ters who faithfdlj preached the Gospel ; bat much remains 
to assure us that the show of piety presented by the En- 
glish nation, when governed by a Paritan Parliament and 
aParitan ''Protector/' was more superficial than deep; 
and whilst the clergy were laborious and assidnoos in the 
discharge of their pastoral functions, it was too often in 
" the deadness of the letter," rather than in the life and 
freshness of evangelical piety. This state of things 
resulted in a great measure from the Judaizing element 
existing in the Puritanic theology from its orig^ a 
hundred years previous to the time of the Common- 
wealth, and which had been further developed daring the 
civil wars between the King and Parliament In writing 
to Bullinger in 1568, Sandys, Bishop of London, presents 
an epitome of the Puritan tenets under nine heads : the 
last is " The Judicial Laws of Moses are binding upon 
Christian princes, and they ought not in the slightest 
degree to depart from them.'"*" Fully believing in this 
doctrine, the Long Parliament, as well as Cromwell's 
soldiers, examined the inspired volume precisely as if it 
had been a statute book, and in too many cases professed 
to derive from it their authority for acts of violence and 
injustice. Closely allied to this subject was the belief so 

• Zurich Letten, 1, p. 294. 
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ardently controverted by Penn * and Barclay, bnt almost 
oniYersally entertained by their contemporaries, that the 
promises of God to his^ Charch, as recorded in Scripture, 
were the ezclnsive possession of an outward, objective 
corporation of men, occupying an analogous position to 
that of the Israelites of old ; all dissenters from it being 
schismatics and heretics, and therefore amenable to punish- 
ment by the civil power. 

Quakerism so clearly reflected the features of the age 
that gave it birth — ^it was so moulded by surrounding 
circumstances — ^that we must fail in compreheojcUng it 
without first mastering this section of English history, 
some of whose salient features we have endeavored to 
enumerate. When we remember the political character 
of the English Reformation — the long struggle between 
monarchical and popular authority, partly political and 
partly religious, terminating in the civil wars — and when 
we contemplate the heartless polemics of the "later 
Puritans," we are prepared to understand why little com- 
panies of persons drew together in different parts of 
Bngland and Scotland, wearied with theological disputa- 
tion, offended alike by the lofty pretensions of the High 
Church clergy, and by the rigid, unsatisfying, external 

* See especially W. Penn's Address to Protestants. 
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religion s)f Puritan "professors " — '* burdened," as it is 
expressed in Alexander Jaffiraj's memoirs, "with the 
formality, superstition, and will -worship prevalent around 
them, waiting upon God in a holy silence and awful 
humility of soul for ability to draw nigh unto Him in 
true spiritual worship."* Thus the way was prepared for 
the rise of a Church that should bear a prominent testi- 
mony to the spiritual nature if the kingdom of Christ, 
whenever, in the ordering of Providence, a man should 
present himself endowed with sufficient zeal, endurance, 
and sagacity to inspire confidence in his authoritative 
proclamation of the impotency of "outward forms'' in 
giving pure and undefiled religion. — Such a man was 
George Fox. 

* Barclay's Diary of Alexander Jaffrcoff p. 228. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ORIGINAL VIEWS OF THE FOUNDERS OF QUAKERISM, 
CONNECTED WTTH ITS DECLINE. 

George Fox's religions exercises — He learns the spiritnal char- 
acter of the Gospel dispensation — Publishes his views, and 
makes converts — The central idea of Quakerism, and its 
two-fold effect on the Society of Friends — Positive effects- 
Religious liberty — Rejection of a human priesthood—- 
Tithes— Worship— Disuse of all "forms" by the Friends- 
Practical working of their mode of worship— Error of sup- 
posing this mode of worship the only right one — Ministry 
— Gift of religious teaching— Symbolic rites. 

^^ Human wisdom is in its highest exercise when it is observing the 
mtperiority of Divine wisdom^ and following its method of procedure.^* 
— Jambs M'Cosh, LL.D. 

It was in 1643 (the year that saw the appointmeDt of 
the parliamentary committees on scandalons ministers) 
that George Fox, then in his nineteenth year, a yoang 
man of anblemished morals, bnt of little edncation, who 
from childhood had lived in "honesty and innocency" 
(the words are his own,) entered on that extraordinary 
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series of spiritual conflicts which attended his path for 
upwards of three years previoas to engaging in the work 
of his life. We have termed his conflicts extraordinary ; 
and so they must ever appear when examined from a more 
psychological point of view; and yet it wonld hardly 
seem as if the leaders of spiritual and religions life eodd 
be fitted for their respective missions, without passing 
through these deep mental conflicts — ^we may call them 
spiritual exercises : we may say such men are on the 
confines of insanity (and so they may be) ; but the llTes 
of Martin Luther, of Ignatius Loyola, of John Banyan, 
and of the Wesleys are examples ready to our hand, that 
the greatest minds must undergo this preparatory disci- 
pline, before being fully qualified to guide or powerfkillj to 
influence the minds of others. Though the query was 
presented to George Fox and to each of the great men 
just enumerated in a different light and pnder widely 
differing circumstances, substantially the question that 
disturbed their spirits was the same, '' What shall I do to 
be saved f " the answer returned to each was praetiemlly 
the same also ; the same that was returned to the Philip- 
plan gaoler by Paul and Silas, but the difference of mental 
constitution, the different epochs in which they lived, the 
differences of national character and of previoas edaca- 
tion, marked out for each of these imperial minds distinct 
and widely differing lines of action. 
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An influential element in Fox's case was the conscien- 
tionsness which formed so prominent a feature in his char- 
acter. On one occasion we read of his affliction at "the 
delinqaencj of a professor ;" at another time he says, " I 
codd have wished that I had never been bom, or that I 
had been bom blind, that I might not have seen wicked- 
ness or vanity ; and deaf, that I might never have heard 
Tain and wicked words, or the Lord's name blasphemed."* 
In foct^ his despair was occasioned rather by the wicked- 
ness existing in the world at large, than from sins which 
he was consciond of having himself committed. He 
** cried to the Lord," saying, "Why should I be thus, 
aeeing I was never addicted to. commit those evils?" 
And the Lord answered ''That it was needful I should 
bave a sense of all conditions : how else should I speak 
to all conditions, "f Bewildered by the mental anguish 
these feelings occasioned him, George Fox unsuccessfhlly 
sought spiritual advice from the most noted religious pro- 
fessors he came in contact with. His description of them 
tallies with our previously expressed ideas respecting the 
clergy as a class : they pronounced confidently on any 
doctrinal questions Fox put to them, but they did not 
understand the wants of his burdened spirit, and he left 
them unrelieved; regarding them as "miserable com- 

* Gfeorge Fox's Journal^ p. 4, lat ed. f ^id. p. 13. 
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forters." Despairing of hnman aid, he applies with in- 
creased assiduity to the study of Scriptnre; throngboat 
his life he spoke of the sacred writings as being " yerj 
precioas " to him ; and yet he was, perhaps, hardly aware 
of the full extent of his obligations to them. They were 
his sole companions in ''hollow trees" and ''desolate 
places," and the intimate knowledge he thns obtained of 
their contents was of inestimable benefit to himself and to 
the Society he was to foand. 

In the course of the year 1647 Fox emerged from the 
gloom that had so long rested on his spirit; he foand 
one, " even Christ Jesus, that could speak to his condi- 
tion."'*' In evangelical language, he found "peace with 
God, through faith in Jesus Christ" He felt a great 
change had come over him ; he had tried to get help 
from man, and had failed ; he had been driven to Christ 
Himself, and, as he believed, had now received light tm- 
mediaiely from Him. 

Fox rejoiced in his new life ; he " could have wept day 
and night with tears of joy ;"f he longed to impart his 
discovery of the spirituality of true religion to others. So 
he entered on his mission as a religious reformer, commis- 
sioned to bring back to the Church a long-lost and forgotten 
truth — even the truth that Jesus Christ, by His Spirit^ 

* Qeorge Fox's Journal ^ p. 8. f Ibid. p. 14. 
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dwells in the hearts of all believers. ** I was commanded," 
says he, ** to turn people to that inward light, spirit, and 
grace, by which all might know their salvation and their way 
to God, even that Divine Spirit which would lead them into 
all truth, and which I infallibly knew would never deceive 
any.'"*' With persuasive eloquence, though rude and unlet- 
tered, Fox began to call men from ** forms and shadows" 
to the 'Mife, light, and power of Christ in their own 
hearts." Numerous converts attached themselves to him ; 
and it is important to note that their primary ground of 
union (as officially stated by the Yearly Meeting of 
London), was agreement of sentiment in regard to Christ's 
inward teaching, "f In that intolerant age, persecution 
in every form tracked his steps ; and we do but justice to 
his memory by adding, that it was borne in a spirit that 
attested the reality of his piety. It is not within our 
province to narrate the successes, the trials, the persecu- 
tions, and martyrdoms of the " early Friends ;" for our 
present purpose it is sufficient if we have shown, that the 
bringing man immediately to Christ, was the radical idea 
of Quakerism. 

The truth thus underlying the whole superstructure 

* George Fox's Journal, p. 23. 

t Preface to 3rd edition of volame of Discipline of the Religious 
Society of Friends, with Advices, j*c., p. 7. 
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that has been raised npon it^ is essentially deep thoagh 
simple. It is capable of yaried modes of expression, 
and we shall have to show that conclusions, in defiance 
of all reason and logic, have been deduced from the 
fundamental and Catholic position, that a measure of 
Divine light is given to all men — differing, it may be, in 
degree, as the twinkling of the remotest planet differs 
from the splendor of the noonday sun — and that it is 
only through the " testimony of the Eternal Spirit," mani- 
fested in the heart and conscience, that the ** true know- 
ledge of God hath been, is, and can be revealed" to man. 
The clumsiness of language adequately to express deep 
ethical truths has been often felt and acknowledged. 
Barclay himself was careful to guard his thesis on this 
subject with tlye proviso, that it must never be understood in 
any sense that should ** contradict the outward testimony 
of the Scriptures, or right and sound reason."* 

From the central idea above defined, sprang at once the 
strength and the weakness of Quakerism; the strength 
which necessarily flowed from the apprehension of so great 
a truth — ^the weakness incident to human fallibility, in 
faUing to perceive the conditions and limitations that 
should determine the practical application of this truth. 
It was the feeling that they were grasping a reality instead 

* BaroUy's Apotogjf^ Brop. ii. 
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of a shadow — ^the sabstance instead of the form — ^that in- 
duced so many persons to accept the views proclaimed by 
Fox and his colleagues ; and, inspired by the lofty con- \ 
scionsness of being under the immediate eye of Heayen, \ 
the early Friends presented for forty years one of the most 
unsullied pictures of Christian resignation under suffering 
that the world has yet witnessed, ultimately triumphing 
by the might of passive resistance, " wearying out perse- 
cution," and so purchasing for England the priceless jewel 
of religious liberty. Not that they were the only laborers 
in accomplishing this great work ; but how large their 
share in it was, is increasingly perceived by historians and 
philosophers."* But we hasten to inquire, how far the 
general theology and the practices of George Fox Und 
his friends were affected by their belief in the essential 
spirituality of the religion of Christ. The influence of 
this belief was twofold — positive and negative : posiHvef 
inasmuch as it was the root from which sprang the So- 
ciety's views in relation to l;he worship of God, including 
the rejection of a human priesthood, and of all ceremonial 
rites ; negative^ by making the Quaker representation of 
Christian faith and practice specially liable to distortion, 

* See Golqahonn's Short Sketches of some Notable Lives ; Ban- 
croft's Hist, of America, vol. ii. ; Chevalier Bnnsen's Signs of 
the Times, p. 296 ; Dillon's Lives qfPenn and Blake, 
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by the overshadowing of correlative troths (as the doc- 
trine of Christ's atonement for sin, the profitableness of 
Holy Scriptare; &c.)» and by inducing a general dispar- 
agement of secondary and instrumental means in the nur- 
ture and maintenance of religion. 

We propose, in the first place, to examine the positive 
developments of the doctrine of the *' inward light," and 
their influence on the Society of Friends ; and afterwards 
the less obvious, but hardly less influential, consequences, 
indirectly springing from the same source. ** Christ hav- 
ing instituted," says the learned and profound Neander, 
"a fellowship of divine life, which proceeding from the 
equal, and equally immediate relation of all to the one 
God, as the divine source of life to all ; . . . there 
could be no longer a priestly or prophetic office, consti- 
tuted to serve as a medium for the propagation and de- 
velopment of the Kingdom of God, on which office the 
religious consciousness of the community was to be de- 
pendent Such a guild of priests as existed in the pre- 
vious systems of religion, empowered to guide other men, 
who remained as it were in a state of religious pupilage, 
having the exclusive care of providing for their religions 
wants, and serving as mediators by whom all other men 
must first be placed in connection with God and divine 
things — such a priestly caste could .find no phice within 
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Christianity.'"*' It was the emphatic acceptance of the 
doctrine, so laminously set forth in the preceding passage, 
that induced the early Friends to frame their ecclesiastical 
polity in harmony with what they took to be its requir- 
ings; and also to refuse to acknowledge by pecuniary 
payments, even when enjoined by the civil power, the 
claims of the clergy, or priests, as they termed them, of 
the Established Church; 

It is stated in a document issued by the Yearly Meet- 
ing of London in 1851, that ** no part of the testimony 
of our early Friends was more clear and explicit than that 
which, in the obedience of &ith, they bore against the 
human priesthood and its offices, and against the system 

of tithes To acknowledge this priesthood, 

and to render to it the tithe of the beasts of the field, and 
of the produce of the earth, was, in their view, to be nn- 
fiuthful in their allegiance to Him who, haying come a 
'High Priest forever after the order of Melchisedec,* 
had put an end to the priesthood of Aaron, and abolished 
also the tithes and offerings that pertained thereto, "f 
There had been considerable unsettlement in England on 
the subject of tithes before the times of George Foz,| 

* Neander*s Ch. Hist., vol, i. p. 245. 

t An Address to the Society of Friends on the Inconsistency of 
Tithes, ire., from the Yearly Meeting of London, p. 9, 1851. 
t See Pearson's Great Case of Tithes, p. 24, ed. 1730. 
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and when his earnest preaching was first leading great 
numbers of persons to accept the spiritual yiews of reli- 
gion he enunciated, and when he anticipated the reforma- 
tion of the UniTersal Church as the result of his labors, 
not the mere gathering of a sect, there were, doubtless, 
some who united themselves with him under the idea of 
thereby obtaining exemptions from these burdens. In 
this they were disappointed; and when, instead of re- 
ceiving exemption, it became evident that thei^ profession 
exposed to more pecuniary loss on this account^ rather 
than less, such persons left the Society. As the extract 
previously given rightly states, none of the " testimoniea^ 
of the early Friends were more decided than that against 
tithes ; and most heavily they suffered in person and estate 
in its defense (imprisonment not being prevented by the 
Toleration Act of 1690, but continuing to the beginning 
of the present century). Great has been the influence 
which the treatment of this subject has exerted on the 
Society in various ways. To quote again from the docu- 
ment before alluded to : ''In their resistance to eccledaa- 
tical as well as military demands. Friends have acted on 
the broad and palpable distinction which exists between 
payments made specifically for objects inconsistent with 
the law of Christ, or directly to an authority which tliej 
cannot conscientiously recognize, and payments into the 
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national treasory for the general purposes of the State, 
thongh some of the purposes may be objectionable." 
Yet whilst the London Yearly Meeting may define this 
distinction to be ''broad and palpable," to not a few minds 
within the Society, as well as to many in the community 
at large, it has seemed to be far otherwise ; and that these 
imposts, sanctioned by Act of Parliament, are not es- 
sentially different from other taxes, their direct payment 
to the recipient, instead of passing through the national 
treasury, being an accident not affecting the responsibility 
of the payer. No one subject has claimed more of the 
attention and advice of the Yearly Meeting, as is evidenced 
by the space occupied by it in the Society's volume of 
" Bules and Advices," in which no less than forty-three 
distinct paragraphs are devoted to ''tithes, sufferings, 
Ac." By the first, dated 1675, it will be seen how early 
difficulty was felt in inducing all Friends to refuse these 
payments; and from the Journal of John Griffith, it 
would appear as if the numbers paying these imposts 
without demur, or resorting to dishonorable compromises, 
was very considerable in the beginning and middle of the 
eighteenth century. With the resuscitation of the disci- 
{dine about 1760, increased attention was paid to this sub- 
ject and disownment was the penalty inflicted on those 
friends who continued to pay tithes or church-rates. 
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This increased rigor was one cause of driving many fami- 
lies from the rural districts, — some into our great citieSy 
some to foreign lands, whilst some united themselves with 
other religious denominations. 

It is needless for us here to enter on the question^ 
whether Christianity sanctions or demands the refusal to 
pay any impost directed by the law of the land; but it is 
our decided conviction that no scriptural warrant exists 
for making such refusal an essential condition of church 
fellowship, and that the attempt so to make it has been 
injurious to the Society of Friends. Whether we take 
Scripture only for our guide, or whether we examine the 
history of the Universal Church, we shall arrive at the 
same conclusion — that whilst man's weakness compels the 
entrance to membership in earthly churches to be some- 
what "narrower than the gates of heaven," every needless 
hindrance lessens both the usefulness and the stability of 
the Church that imposes it. We shall hereafter point out 
that the practice of the ''early Friends" was sometimes 
preferable to their written statements. The present case 
is an exception. William Penn, when defining the essen- 
tials of church fellowship in his Address to Prolestantgf 
says, "Nothing of weight can be objected" against the 
position that ''belief with the heart, and the confession 
with the mouth, that Jesus is the Christ and Son of God," 
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is sufficient ''to entitle a man to communion here, and 
salvation hereafter."'*' William Pennf also denounced in 
yery nearly the same words since used by Dr. Arnold, 
''the double error" of having ''a strict bond in matters 
of opinion, and none at all in matters of practice."! The 
Society of Friends has fallen into a mistake the reverse 
of this ; and we shall frequently have to draw attention 
to the loss of numbers and of influence which it has con- 
tinaally suffered through attempting to enforce com- 
pliance with modes of action not immediately connected 
with moral duties, though possibly recommended by con* 
siderations of Christian expediency — a class of subjects 
on which "wise men agree to differ." 

We conclude this department of our subject in the 
words of a living author, as placing in a clear light some 
of the consequences that result from making the refusal 
of ecclesiastical demands a criterion of Christian faithful- 
ness, and an essential to church membership : '' It induces," ^ 
says Dr. Ash, ''many members of the Society who have 
no scruple of conscience against paying these imposts, 
nnwillingly to refuse their payment, on the lower and very 
questionable ground of complying with the wishes, and 

* Penn's Works, vol. i. p. 76. 

t Ibid. : Address to Protestants^ seo. ill. 

X Life of Dr, Arnold, vol. ii. p. 15. 

3 
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avoiding the censure, of their brethren. It snbjects those 
who do pay them to that censure, and, consequently, to 
loss of reputation in the Church. In both cases its ten- 
dency must necessarily often be, in a greater or less de- 
gree, to alienate their own affections, and still more those 
of their children, from the Society."* 

We believe the peculiar form of public worship adopted 
by the Friends has not a little to do with their declining 
numbers. In the desire to abstain from all "forms,'' the/ 
meet together for the purpose of public worship in silence^ 
and should no minister be present (now often the case in 
many meetings) not a word will be spoken, and the w(Mr- 
shippers, after sitting an hour or two in silence, disperse. 
When thus assembled, says Robert Barclay, 'Hbe great 
work of one and all ought to be to wait upon God, and 
retiring out of their own thoughts and imaginations, to 
feel the Lord's presence, and know a gathering into His 
name indeed, where He is in the midst, according to His 
promise. And as every one is thus gathered and so met 
together, inwardly in their spirits, as well 89 outwardly in 
their persons, there the secret power and virtue of life is 
known to refresh the soul, and the pure motions and 
breathings of God's Spirit are felt to arise, from which, 
as words of declaration, prayers, or praises arise, the ac- 

* Dr. Ash's Seven Letten to a Driend, p. 37. 
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ceptable worship is known, which edifies the Chnrch, and 
is well pleasing to God. . . . Yea, though there be 
not a word spoken, yet is the trae spiritual worship per- 
formed, and the body of Christ edified."* There will be 
few spiritually minded men of any persuasion, who will 
affirm that true worship may not be rendered to Almighty 
God in meetings conducted in this manner ; and that it is 
80 rendered, the experience of the Friends for two hun- 
dred years warrants us in affirming. But the Society has 
gone much further than merely to defend silent worship, 
as 07ie manner of fitly conducting this religious duty. 
Barclay, in his Apology for the True Christian Divinity 
of the People called Quakers (and it will be remembered 
this volume is printed and circulated by the Yearly Meet- 
ing of London), affirms that "silence is, and must neces- 
sarily be, a special and principal part of God's worship ;"•)• 
and again, in the words of the proposition on this subject, 
after recounting "what true worship is," he adds: "All 
other worship, then, both praises, prayers, or preachings, 
which man sets about in his own will, and at his own ap* 
pointment, which he can both begin and end ut his plea- 
sore, do, or leave undone, as himself seeth meet, whether 
they be a prescribed form, as a liturgy, &c., or prayers 
conceived extempore by the natural strength and faculty 

• Barclay's Apologjff p. 333 ("eleventh ed.). f Ibid. p. 324. 
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of the mind, they are all bat saperstition, wiU-worship, 
and abominable idolatry in the sight of God, which are 
now to be denied, and rejected, and separated from, in 
this day of his spiritual arisiDg."'*' This paragraph was 
penned aboat the year 1675, when the Society of Friends 
had existed bnt twenty-eight years, and when most of 
those who professed its doctrines and attended its worship 
were persons who did so from deep personal conviction. 
It is not difficult to understand the spiritual refreshment 
they experienced in their religious meetings ; and great 
allowance may justly be made for the asperity with which 
the public worship of other religionists is denounced. 
But it by no means follows that what was suitable for the 
"early Friends," with their earnest piety, is fit, or even 
desirable, for those who are very differently circumstanced. 
Barclay practically admits the unfitness of long-continaed 
silence to promiscuous gatherings for Divine worship, in 
which there may be, and often are, '' many young persons 
and individuals unconverted to God." In his seventh 
head under the proposition on Worship, he says, ''There 
can be nothing more opposite to the natural will and 
wisdom of man than this silent waiting upon God ;" and 
it might have been added that it is opposed to the in« 
stincts of such Christians as have not been accustomed to 

* Barclay's Apology^ p. 325. 
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its practice : the simple reason being, that the stmctnre 
of the human mind is not adapted to long-continned 
silence ; and this is especially the case in the earlier 
stages of life. 

Several extracts might be famished from the writings 
of persons intimately acquainted with the actual working 
of the Friends' mode of silent worship confirmatory of 
this opinion; we insert one from the pen of Elizabeth 
Pry. She says : ** To believe, as I do, that some of our 

« 

congregations are in an unregenerate state, how must 
their silent meetings be past? And for the babes in 
Christ I hiave great fears, inasmuch as true, solemn, silent 
worship is a very high administration of spiritual worship. 
I frequently fear for such that more external aid is wanted, 
though I see not how it is to be given. I also feel the 
want of each one openly uniting in some external act of 
worship, for there is much in taking an absolute part in 
what is doing, to feel a full interest in it."* The altered 
character of the religious meetings of the Friends at the 
present time from those at the rise of the Society will 
hereafter claim further attention, as the subject is deeply 
important. 

The mistake of the " early Friends" was, we appre- 
hend, that of supposing that the one form of worship 

* Memoirs of E, Fry^ vol. ii. p. 188. 
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which corresponded most closely, in their jndgment, with 
the spiritual nature of this exercise, was the only one ac- 
ceptable to God, or worthy the adoption of his Church ; 
whereas they would have most successfully commended 
their practices to others, had they remembered that 
** worship is planned altogether in adaptation to the lim- 
itations of the inferior party, not in proportion to the 
infinitude of the superior;'"*" and more truly would they 
have advanced the cause of spiritual religion in the world, 
by uniting the practice of silent worship with those other 
arrangements which, though not worship itself, do at 
times prepare the way for it ; as the audible reading of 
Holy Scripture, the teaching of Christian truth, &c.; 
not now to recount the arguments which may be adduced 
on behalf of congregational singing. There must neces- 
sarily be some human arrangements for the performance 
of public worship, as the appointment of place and time, 
which is fully admitted by Barclay. f Whether it be de- 
sirable to limit these arrangements to the Tery barest 
matters of necessity, instead of employing the appliances 
indicated by experience to be most conduciye to the per- 
formance of real worship, is, then, not a question of 
principle, but merely one of degree ; doubtless left ande- 

* Natural History of Enthuneunif p. 28. 

t See his answer to Objection 2, prpposition on Worship. 
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termined by Scripture, that each chnrch might make soch 
arraugemeots as it found to be most suited to its special 
circumstances. 

Robert Barclay's proposition on the Ministry runs as 
follows : — ''As by the light or gift of God all true know- 
ledge in things spiritual is received and revealed, so by 
tiie same, as it is manifested and received in the heart, by 
the strength and power thereof, every true minister of the 
Gospel is ordained, prepared, and supplied in the work of 
the ministry ; and by the leading, moving, and drawing 
hereof, ought every evangelist and Christian pastor to be 
led and ordered in his labor and work of the Gospel, both 
as to the place where, as to the persons to whom, and as 
to the time wherein he is to minister. '"t" The necessity 
of the Divine call to the work of the ministry is generally 
acknowledged : the ordination services of the Church of 
England recognize it, as well as those of other evangelical 
Churches, though it must be owned its absolute necessity, 
and the personal requirements which are involved in the 
acknowledgment^ continue, as was the case two hundred 
years ago, to be far too much overlooked. The number 
of ministers in the first rise of the Society of Friends 
was yery large indeed ; but, in most parts of the country 
they rapidly became less numerous, and during the present 

* Barclay, Prop. z. p. 256. 
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century this diminution has been still more marked. The 
Society has been accustomed to attribute this deficiency^ 
of preachers to a ** want of individual faithfulness,'' and 
to the "prevalence of a worldly spirit 5" but latteriy 
many of its more thoughtful and intelligent members have 
perceived that there have been other causes at work in 
the production of this result. We have now before us 
numerous recent pamphlets and documents relating to the 
Society. Their disclosures are a striking confirmation of 
the wise maxim, that ** extremes beget extremes." That 
the attempt to claim a degree of direct Divine direction 
in the preaching of the Gospel unauthorized by Scripiure^ 
and not required by the necessity of the case (if we may 
use such an expression), whilst it might, in the first out- 
burst of zeal, increase the number of preachers, ye^ 
when that zeal cooled, its effect was precisely the reverse; 
and, instead of having in each congregation many who 
possessed and exercised the gift and ** true gospel liberty 
of prophesying," such became even less numerous than in 
the other Churches of Christendom, where the ministra- 
tions were confined to the one ''person," or ''parson," as 
he was termed — a condition of things that had been 
denounced by Gkorge Fox as a great usurpation of Chris- 
tian liberty. The conclusion of the paragraph from Bar- 
clay previously quoted, is but a mild instance compared 
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with some that might be famished, as to the extent to 
which immediate spiritnal inflaence has been looked for in 
the performance of the ministerial calling — a degree 
hardly inferior to that granted to the Hebrew prophets, — 
comprehending directions as to the matter spoken, the 
words to be used, time, place, &c.* 

When such an amount of spiritual guidance has been 
regarded as needful to a rightly authorised minister, we 
are not surprised to learn from a document read at the 
Yearly Meeting of 1856, that in the Quarterly Meeting 
of Bristol and Somerset, which contains about one 
thousand members, besides other attenders, ''two-thirds 
of the meetings have no acknowledged minister," an 
experience not differing f^om that of many other parts of 
England. The document proceeds, with as much modera- 
tion as wisdom : " We think there has been too great a 
tendency, in many instances, to restrict the exercise of 
spiritnal gifts to the services of acknowledged ministers, 
and that a disposition to look for extraordinary revela- 
Hona has led to a disregard of that all-pervading influence 

* We are informed that in a recent conference of Friends, 
ftn eminent minister — a man of extended obseryation and of 
deep Christian experience — spoke strongly against persons 
expecting a revelation, <'as distinct as would be required to 
predict the downfall of a city, before thej would venture to 
open their mouths in vocal prayer or ministry.'' 
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by which the natural powers of the mind might hftye 

been sanctified to the Lord's service We 

believe, indeed, that the tendency of which we speak 
accounts for the neglect of many of those gifts which 
have been allowed to lie dormant amongst os, and 
that it has, in some instances, produced a discour- 
aging effect on those, who might otherwise have been 
engaged in the work of the ministry to their own profit 
and to the edification of their friends. It may also 
sometimes have been the case, that an unwillingness to 
become the servant of Christ, and to confess Him before 
men, has led us to shelter ourselves under the pretext of 
fearing not to serve Him aright.''* 

It is stated in the seventh edition of the EncyclopcBdia 
Britannica that since the first generation of preachers 
passed away, the Society of Friends has possessed bat few 
ministers conspicuous for their eloquence and general abil- 
ity, and that much of the ministry heard in its meeting- 
houses since that time is justly chargeable with serious de- 
fects of style and expression, tending to obscure the 
meaning of the words spoken, and thus detracting from their 
usefulness. Without fully endorsing this statement, we are 

♦ Report to Bristol and Somerset Quarterly Meeting from its Com- 
mittee for promoting the Christian Interests of its younger Members^ 
p. 13. 
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prepared to admit its partial truth, and to grant that the 
quality of its preaching mast be regarded as of great 
moment to a Church's welfare. The defects complained 
of are, we think, readily traceable to the prevalence of the 
two ideas, that intellectual attainments are of little or no 
Talne to a true minister,, and that sermons should be alto- 
gether unpremeditated. As regards the first doctrine, it 
is similar to several we shall encounter in our examination 
of Quakerism, an overstrained truth. Scripture and 
experience alike prove that '^bead knowledge" alone is 
impotent to make a man a minister of the Gospel ; but 
when, as in the cases of Paul or Apollos, the Divine call 
is obeyed by men of intellectual power and attainment, 
the consecration and employment of such power in the 
work of the ministry is thrice blessed to the Church. 
The notion that all true ministry should be quite unpre- 
meditated, appears to us a kindred error, as it is evidently 
as competent for the Divine Spirit to assist or direct the 
consideration of a subject to be addressed to an audience 
a day or a week before its delivery, as it is after a minister 
has taken his seat in a meeting, with his mind like "a 
blank sheet."'*' It is one of those anomalies which 
human nature sometimes presents, that the body of Chris- 
tians professing the greatest jealousy of any attempt to limit 

* Quoted by J. J. Garney : Memoira, 2nd ed., vol. ii. p. 112. 
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the operations of the Holj Spirit, should, nevertheless, it- 
self have fixed such very narrow bounds within which the 
Divine direction is to be exerted on the minds of its 
ministers. 

The neglect of the " Gift of Teaching" is another de- 
partment of the subject now nnder consideration. This 
gift is spoken of in the New Testament as one distinct 
from that of prophesying, or preaching, though not on- 
frequently both services were entrusted to one individual. 
The gift of teaching was specially connected with the 
intellectual faculties, that of prophesying with the 
emotional: "Christianity," says Neander, ''claimed for 
its service the faculties of knowledge no less than those 
of feeling. Where one of these faculties predominated 
to the exclusion of the other, disturbances of the Christian 
consciousness and life always ensued. The healthy and 
harmonious development, by virtue of which all exclusive 
preponderance of single charismala would be precluded, 
was one of the characteristic features of the Apostolic 
period." Hence care was taken ** that there should never 
fail to be in the communities such as were qualified to 
satisfy the need of knowledge — men capable of unfolding 
and of defending for them Christian truth."'*' At first 
sight it is difficult to understand the neglect of the g^ft of 
teaching by the Society of Friends. George Fox was not 

• Neander*! CA. Hiti., vol. i. p. 254. 
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ignorant of the variety of gifts bestowed by the Head of 
the Church on his people, and that all were not ** apos- 
tles/' nor yet "prophets." Eyidence also remains to 
show, that he intended the meetings for discipline to be 
opportunities in which the gift of teaching might be ex- 
ercised ; it is also probable that not a little that was com- 
municated in meetings for worship, in those early times, 
was more strictly religions instruction than direct exhorta- 
tion. But from the indiscriminate disparagement of in- 
tellectual knowledge — ^from the repeated assertion of the 
early Friends, that in respect to the qualifications of a 
Gh)spe4 minister, "letter learning was more frequently 
hurtful than helpful ;"* as well as from the idea that ev- 
ery public declaration of religious truth should be an ex- 
tempore act ; doctrines that appear to us overstrained in 
relation to ministry, and quite untenable when applied to 
''religious teaching'' — ^it is not surprising that this im- 
portant gift has been very little exercised amongst the 
Friends, and its neglect has tended to confirm that passive 
religious condition which has characterized their religious 
body for one hundred and fifty years. 

" Neither by their example nor their precepts did these 
good men who were instrumental in gathering the Society, 
place obstacles or discouragement in the way of the exer- 

* Barclay's Apology^ p. 283, Worship, zv. 
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cise of prayer, whether in the privacy of the closet, the 
social circle, or in the public assembly.''* Such is an as- 
sertion, recently made in an official and widely circulated 
document. We should hesitate before endorsing it, even 
if confined to the writings of the early Friends, as the 
data on which to rest an opinion ; and on inquiring into 
the actual working of their principles respecting prayer, 
we are compelled to believe that they have restrained and 
limited its use in a manner very injurious to the religious 
welfare of individuals, and to the maintenance of healthy 
piety in the body at large. The doctrine of Robert Bar- 
clay, that prayer can only be offered acceptably by the 
help of the Holy Spirit, and that of other professing 
Christians, that the '' sense of need" is the only warrant 
required, are not necessarily antagonistic, for that sense 
is one "which the Spirit of God alone can give." Bat 
more than this sense of need has been looked for by the 
Friends, sensible spiritual influence has been expected, 
and of a character that prevented any previous arrange- 
ments as to time or place, though apparently they are not 
less needful for ensuring the performance of this duty than 
they are for that of worship. Thus the habit of prayer 
is not fostered, and through fear of praying amiss tome 

* Report of Committee of York Quarterly Meeting on the mean$ of 
extending Care to the younger JletHbert, 1856, p. 8. 
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have refrained from praying at all, or at any rate with 
that frequency and freedom so essential to the Chrifitian^s 
growth, and so enjoined on an early Church by the great 
Apostle, "In every thing by prayer and supplication, 
. . . let your requests be made known unto God. "^ 
This evil has diminished of late years, and the regular 
Scripture family readings, morning and evening, with the 
solemn pause before and after, have gone far to remedy a 
condition of things alike inimical to the maintenance of 
real piety in adult persons, and to the education of the 
young in ''good religious habits ;" but not before it had 
contributed to that lethargy and stagnation which crept 
over the Society like a paralysis, in the epoch subsequent 
to the death of its founders. 

In directing attention to the disuse of the baptismal 
and eucharistic rites, it is at once apparent that whatever 
judgment be entertained regarding th£ scriptural authority 
for their continued observance, will greatly influence any 
opinion that nay be offered as to the effect produced on 
tbe Society by omitting to employ these ** means of grace," 
as they are termed. Those who believe them to be di- 
vinely appointed ordinances, the observance of which is 
permanently obligatory on the Christian Church, will ex- 
pect to find in their neglect, results inimical to the spiritual 

♦ Philippians iv. 6. 
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health of individuals, and therefore of the body at large. 
Bat even were this position granted, before it could be 
safely assumed that the non-observance of these cere- 
monies was a cause of the decline of Quakerism, it would 
be necessary to prove the direct modus operandi. 

Without, however, entering into the scriptural meriti 
of the controversy in relation to these rites, it may be al- 
leged, without danger of contradiction, that, excepting 
the Society of Friends, a very few other small bodies of 
Christians, and some isolated individuals, the professing 
Church from Apostolic times downwards, whilst greatly 
divided in judgment, as to the nature and mode of ob- 
serving these rites, has been united in the opinion that 
they are of divine institution, and that their observance is 
permanently binding on the followers of Christ. Whilst 
neither this fact, nor that of their observance by the Lord 
Jesus himself, is sufficient to sustain their continuance, if 
manifestly opposed to the letter or spirit of Scripture, it 
strongly indicates the propriety of modesty and charity 
on the part of those who do not observe them, especially 
when their refusal to do so rests on no distinct scriptural 
injunction, but on considerations deduced from the general 
scope and character of the Gospel revelation. The So- 
ciety of Friends has disowned individuals of irreproachable 
conduct and undoubted piety (within the present century) 
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for no other reason than that of having undergone the 
rite of baptism nnder an apprehension of religious dnty. 

■ 

In such acts we do discover a cause of decadence. 
Considering it is an undisputed fact that both these rites 
were largely observed in the primitive Church, and that 
no explicit direction was given as to their cessation at a 
future period ; whatever be our opinions as to their ob- 
servance now, not being obligatory or even expedient— 
and the writer entirely accepts this view of the question ; 
it must be conceded that the disownment of an individual 
for undergoing the rite of water baptism is an infraction 
of religious liberty, and of the right of private judgment, 
by a Church which had struggled ''so bravely and so 
well" to obtain these boons from the civil power. The 
number of members lost on this ground has not been 
large, though perhaps somewhat greater than might be 
supposed, inasmuch as individuals expecting to derive 
spiritual benefit from these rites, have usually resigned 
their membership rather than subject themselves to the 
censure of the body. 
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CHAPTER m. 

OBIOnfAL VIEWS OP THB VOUNBKBS OV QV. 

OONNXOTXD WXEH US DIOUNS, OOMTINUXD. 

Indirect effects of distorted doctrinal views — Disparagement 
of the Reason — ^Fine'Arts — Soriptnres — DisiDipline; 



*< Christianitjf did notdestrojf aimf of the natural ditiinetum» 
in the law8 of the original creo^ton, but sanctified and ennohUdthem; 
for our Saviour^s words that he came not to dettrojf hut toJuffiXlf apjphi 
dUo to the na^al world,** — ^Nbaitdbb^s Church BiMtonf^ t6L L 
p. 247. 

Havino in the preceding chapter treated of the Quaker 
practices directly originating oat of the prominence aa- 
signed to the personal work of the Holy Spirit, we pro- 
ceed to inquire into the more indirect effects flowing from 
the same source. 

The Friends have always maintained that, whilst belief 
in the reality of Christ's inward teaching was the primary 
ground of union to the founders of the Society, yet that 
their acceptance of that belief came as an addUion to 
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their previous theology, not instead of it. Whilst this 
statement, rightly anderstood, is capable of satisfactory 
proof, we know that to many who now read the writings 
of the ''early Friends," the exposition of Christian truth 
there presented does not appear identical with that 
obtained by a simple examination of the New Testament. 
The fundamental doctrines taught by Fox, Penn, and 
Barclay, are the doctrines of Scripture, but the relative 
positions respectively assigned those doctrines differ from 
that assigned by the inspired writers. The grand out- 
lines of the pictures are alike, but not the perspective, 
and there is a materiail difference in the filling in and the 
coloring of the objects. The inward and spiritual offices 
of Christ are magnified (more especially by the two 
writers last named), at the expense of his outward 
appearance, as Jesus of Nazareth, and of his vicarious 
offering for sin. 

This imperfect representation was principally occa^ 
sioned by the peculiarity of the stand-point occupied by 
these authors ; they perceived that an essential branch of 
Christian faith had been greatly obscured, and in their 
declaration of the Gospel message, they gave the principal 
prominence to the one doctrine of which they were the 
expositors and publishers. When perusing their ponder- 
ous folios, two centuries after they were penned, we must 
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constantly bear in mind the altered position of religioiM 
opinion in the Church at the present time from what it 
was then, ox we shall do Fox and his associates injustice. 

When an error has to be combated, the opposing truth 
will probably be dwelt on, with an emphasis proportionate 
to the greatness of its previous neglect-— an emphasis that 
is injurious and out of place, when the error it was to 
counteract has greatly abated or ceased to exist. Analo- 
gous circumstances are frequent in the world of matter, 
as well as of mind : take the instance of the sea-coast 
that has encroached on the old domains of the ocean ; far 
inland you meet with the high bftbks a brave people 
raised against the assaults of the waves ; no billows now 
break near these banks, but you not the less admire the 
enterprise and spirit of a race long since passed away, in 
their endeavors to guard against a once imminent danger. 
Somewhat analogous was the position occupied by the 
founders of Quakerism in the religious world. 

It was a high attainment the Apostle Paul enjoined on 
Timothy, that he should declare the truth "without 
distortion."* In the long roll of the Church's worthies, 
how few there are who have successfully carried out this 
inspired injunction I George Fox and his colleagues are 
no exception to the general experience. They surveyed 

* Conybeare and Howson's Translation^ Timothy ii. 2-18. 
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the religions state of England, and discerned the inability 
of forms and of ontward machinery to give men real 
piety ; they belieyed themselyes to have been enlightened 
from above, when earthly means had failed ; they per- 
ceiyed with great clearness the difference between piety 
and its concomitants — between the bnilding itself and 
the mere scaffolding around it ; but they did not see so 
dearly, that the great Master Builder is usually pleased 
to employ outward means — what may be compared to the 
scaffolding — in establishing the temple of true piety in the 
heart of man. Seeing that God sometimes works imme- 
diately by His Spirit, and that He is able always to 
employ this direct spiritual influence in drawing souls to 
Himself, it was argued that it was His will principally to 
employ this Divine afflatus in nurturing the Christian life, 
to the disparagement of instrumental and secondary 
means ; and it has been a principal object in the Quaker 
system, to isolate its members from the influence of aught 
that was supposed to divert their attention from the 
inward teachings of this heavenly visitant, even though it 
might necessitate the abnegation of deeply seated elements 
in the constitution of man's spiritual nature. 

Had George Fox's mind been less influenced by his Puri- 
tan training, and been more conversant with the history of 
tJae past, his penetrating intellect would probably have dis- 
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cerned that the attempt to exclude the hamaii reason 
from the exercise of its legitimate prerogatiyes, and to 
ignore the love of the beaatifnl in art or song, was not 
merely to throw away a weapon of remarkable potency in 
awakening religions sensibilities, bnt also to curtail the 
basis on which the Society rested, and to contract that 
narrow road which the Christian must tread on Idif 
heavenward journey,, to limits straiter than those fixed by 
omniscient wisdom and revealed to man. ^ In one of his 
epistles, Fox says, " And if every particular of you know 
not a principle within which is of God to guide yoa to 
wait upon God, ye are still in your own knowledge, which 
is brutish and sensual "....'' and dwelling in that 
which is pure up to God, it commands your own reason 
to keep silent and to cast your own thoughts out"* 
George Fox's strong common sense saved him from some 
of the practical errors his colleagues fell into ; but is not 
the preceding extract illustrative of the existence of the 
theory that the operations of the Holy Spirit are fietcili- 
tated by the entire negation of the human reason f 
Whereas (as it appears to the writer), the true position is, 
that the human reason, depraved by sin, is renewed and 
enlightened, and sanctified by the inshining of the Holy 
Spirit. ( ) 

^ * George Fox's EpitiUi, p. 18. 
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How oame it, when mofliag cm the sacred volume, foi 
dajs and weeks, **m hollow trees and lonesome pla^seSr"- 
that this great man did not perceive that the Apostle 
Paul presented an eminent example of the sanctificatioA 
of a powerfal intellect to the service of God ; — ^by whi^t 
oversight did he fiul to recognize, that those same reason- 
ing &cnlties which, in the unconverted Sanl of Tarsus, 
opposed and blasphemed the tmth, when changed by t^e 
power of Divine grace, were mighty in argument with 
Jew or Greek, whether in impassioned oratory, or in log- 
ical written discourses, skiUfnlly using mythological lite^ 
tare,^and introducing appropriate allusions to surroundjuig 
circumstances f No Ohristian will doubt the ability qf 
Him "with whom all things are possible," always to em- 
pk)y immediate spiritual influence, in preference to sec- 
ondary or instrumental means; but the question is npt 
whether God has (he power, but whether ii is His will so 
to act; and this can be ascertained only by an appeal to 
revelation and experience. It is the high privilege of the 
Christian to know his way ''ordered of the Lord in all 
things;" but those who most fnlly realize the truth of 
this in their own experience, are also those who recognize 
the existence of clear and significant laws in the methpd 
of God's spiritual government. In the words of a great 
living philosopher, "the conditions of existence, not less 
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than the matter and form, are from God ;"* and a clearij 
manifested ''condition" of the Divine goyemraent^ is 
what may be termed the economy of power that is dis- 
played in His dealings with men. When personally on 
earth, the Lord Jesns did not employ miracnlons agency 
when the ordinary powers of nature were competent to 
attain the required result ; " there was no exhibition of 
things monstrous, there were no contrarieties to the order 
of nature, there was nothing prodigious, there was no- 
thing grotesque. "f Just so is it in the material world: 
God's creative energy is in constant exercise, alike in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms ; without it the labors of 
the husbandman were in vain : but that man woold be 
rightly regarded as insane, who in order to give full scope 
to this creative energy left his fields uncultivated. In like 
manner the operations of the Holy Spirit in the hnmaii 
heart, constantly progress harmoniously and consentane- 
ously with the exercise of the mental faculties. God does 
not supersede His own works ; on the contrary, He en- 
Joins the active healthy play of the hnman reason, and to 
those so using it, is best known the limited range of its 
powers when exercised on the relations of man to his 
Creator, and they most gratefully accept of that omnipo 

* NcUurcU History of EiUhusiagmy p. 55. 
t Rettoration of Belief, p. 231. 
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tent strength, which is mercifallj granted in consideratioQ 
of man's need. An nnhealthj disparagement of ontward 
means in the cnltnre of the religions life, showed itself 
dnring the lives of the founders of Quakerism ; and we 
shall hereafter see that, as counteracting influences were 
withdrawn, it was still ftirther developed in a manner 
most prejudicial to the health of the body. 

The attitude assumed by the Friends towards the fine 
arts, furnishes another evidence (as it appears to the 

« 

writer) of their imperfect apprehension of the dignity of 
all the feelings and emotions, originally implanted by the 
Creator in the constitution of man. George Fox writes, 
** I was moved also to cry against all sorts of music," for 
it " burdened the pure life."* " The Quaker," says Ban- 
croft, "distrusts the fine arts, they are so~ easily perverted 
to purposes of superstition and the delight of the senses, "f 
Whilst the primitive Quakers did not purpose absolutely 
to banish these pursuits from the homes of themselves and 
their successors, they so far restrained the development 
of the aesthetic element, that acting in conjunction with 
the general subjective character of the system, Quakerism 
became (what the French denominate) a Spidalit^, with- 
out the elastic, adaptative qualities, which fit Christianity 

* Pox's Joumalf p. 25. 

t Histmry of U. S., Banoroft, vol. ii. p. 606. 
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for every tribe of men, from the impassible matter-<tf-b0( 
Datchman, to the sensaoas, impnlsiye Negro. Hjo^ wp 
imagine, lies the secret why Quakerism has made no pro- 
gress amongst the aboriginal tribes it has befinended— 
amongst the Negroes whose liberties it has struggled for— 
or (with trivial exceptions) anywhere beyond the liniti 
of the Anglo-Saxon family; and also why it has not 
proved a congenial home to that large class of penom 
whose characters are rather emotional, than intelleotoal or 
reflective. 

Perhaps, &om its foundation, the difference betwMD 
the leaders of the Society of Friends and other Chris- 
tians, respecting Holy Scriptnre, existed more in kn- 
gaage and manner of expression than in substance aad 
reality. Yery many of the early Quakers, as is evideat 
from their writings, were deeply versed in the inspind 
volume and most highly prized it ; though they rebelled 
against the legal statute-book light in which it was held 
by the Puritans, and not very unfrequently used by thaa 
whilst in power as a shield for cruelty and intoleranee. 
The controversy, whether the Scriptures be the primaiy 
rule Qf faith and practice or the secondary, is of smaller 
importance than appears at first sight, when the defendeii 
of the latter position heartily admit that they "do look 
upon them" (the Scriptures) as the only fit outward judge 
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of controyersies among Christians^ and that whatsoever 
doctrine is eontrary anto their testimony may therefore 
justly be regarded as false. And "for our own parts," 
adds Barclay, '' we are veiy willing that all onr doctrines 
and practices be tried by them ; which we never refused, 
nor ever shall, in all controversies with oar adversaries, as 
the judge and test. We shall also be veiy willing to 
admit it as a positive, certain maxim, that whatsoever 
any do pretending to the Spirit, which is contrary to the 
Scriptnres, be accounted and reckoned a delusion of tiie 
devil."* The controversy that has been maintained on 
this point is analogous to one we may imagine by way of 
hypothesis between two Englishmen — as to whether the 
three estates of this realm, or the laws they enact» shall 
be considered the primary rule of faith and practice in 
things civil. It appears to us that the practical conse- 
quences differ hardly at all, between the man who obeys 
the laws as his rule, and he who holds the more compre- 
hensive theory, that whilst doing nothing contrary to the 
laws, he yet must revere the Queen, Lords, and Commons 
tiliat enacted them more than the laws themselves. It was 
the reaction against the judicial reception of the Bible by 
the Puritans, that made the early Friends so emphatic in 
affirming that " the Spirit which gave forth the Scriptures 

* Barclay, Prop, on Scriptures, p. 80. 
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' was greater than the Scriptures." Bat when the Puritans, 
as a party, were extinct, the result of having stronglj 
puished this doctrine was felt injuriously by the Society of 
Friends. A traditional mode of expression was main- 

. tained towards the Bible, no longer called for, that ocea> 
sioned some to think it a part of their profession to aroid 
the regular daily reading of Holy Scripture. Tbe Bible 
is not read in meetings for divine worship ; and inasmndi 
as the careless and indifferent will ever neglect its sacred 
contents, when no systematic arrangements exist for 
bringing them formally under notice, either in the poblie 
assemblies for the worship of God, or in social gatheringl 
for the like purpose, it may easily be understood how con- 
siderable was the deficiency of intelligent scriptural know- 
ledge which existed in the Society previous to the close 

. of last century ; at which period the daily family reading 
of the inspired volume was recommended by London 

. Yearly Meeting, and this practice has been generally 
adopted. The defective acquaintance with Scripture has 
been officially recognized as a chief occasion of the deso- 
lating heresies which, within the last ^ixty yean, haft 
swept away so many thousand members in Ireland and 
America. 

Connected with this branch of our subject is the work* 
ing of the Quaker system of "Discipline,'' or ehoicli 
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goTerament. George Fox commenced its definite organ- 
ization in 166t, and devoted much time and labor to its 
elaboration during the remainder of his life. The report 
of the ''religions census " of 1851 pnts in a few sentences 
the main features of the system. " The whole community 
of Friends is modelled somewhat on the Presbyterian 
system. Three gradations of meetings or synods- 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly — administer the affairs of 
tilie ^od^ty, including in their supervision matters both of 
spiritual discipline and secular policy. The monthly 
meetings, composed of all the congregations within a 
definite circuit, judge of the fitness of new candidates for 
membership, supply certificates to such as move to other 
districts, choose fit persons to be elders, to watch over the 
ministry, attempt the reformation or pronounce the expul- 
sion of all such as walk disorderly, and generally seek to 
stimulate the members to religious duty. They also make 
provision for the poor of the Society, and secure the 
education of their children. Overseers are also appointed 
to assist in the promotion of these objects. At monthly 
meetings also marriages are sanctioned previous to their 
solemnization at a meeting for worship. Several monthly 
meetings compose a quarterly meeting, to which they for- 
ward general reports of their condition, and at which 
appeals are heard from their decisions. The yearly meet- 
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isg holds the E»me relative position to the qnartcflj 
meetings that the latter do to the monthly meetings, and 
has the general superintendence of the Society in a par- 
ticolw country.'"*^ George Fox says that his object in 
the organization of this system of Church govemnient 
was ''the promotion of piety and virtue." These are 
general terms ; and there can be no doubt that he foresaw 
several important ends that might be attained by these « 
frequent meetings for other purposes than religions wor^ 
ship, as the efficient relief of the poor, the snocoring of 
the persecuted and down-trodden, as well as the several 
matters mentioned in the preceding extract, and' otiiers 
which we shall hereafter consider; but perhaps more 
powerful than any other consideration that influenced YdB 
mind, was the perception he had of the necessity Aat 
existed for patting a restraint on the proeeedings of some 
injudicious but ardent followers. This may be inferred 
from his own writings, and the strenuous opposition offered 
to the establishment of "Meetings for Discipline" b]r a 
number of the more enthusiastic spirits in the Society ii 
strong corroborative testimony. The first effect the "Dis- 
cipline" had on the body at large, was (if we may nae to 
mechanical a simile) not unlike that occasioned by tiia 
addition of a fly-wheel to a powerful but irregularly 

* Ilq)art cfRdigima CsmbT, p. S6. 
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ixxg niJBM^liine^tUete was some loss of power, but more 
than an eqaitalent gam in the greater regularity of action 
iiidnced. A^ cheek was pnt on the proceedings of parties 
nThose zeal ontran* their knowledge. At the period of 
i^dh we now write, " membership," in the modem sense , 
of thetenn, was unknown in the Society. Fox's Tiews 
w^re far more extensive than the mere founding of a sect : 
a6 before remarked, he aimed at nothing less than the re- 
formation of the entire Chorch : thus, in his Epistles, he 
hardly appears to address the Friends as a sectional body 
€^ Christians, they are " the children of li^ht, in scorn by 
the world called Quakers," " the church of God," &c. 
Thus wishing to include all within its pale, it would have 
been contrary to the genius oi primitive Quakerism to 
have made a definite statement as to who were " mem- 
bers'' and who were not: the habitual attendance at 
-their religious meetings was the only popular test which 
indicated who were to be regarded as ** Friends ;" and 
persons so attending, of every shade of religious ex- 
perience and of all degrees of earnestness, were blended 
together, though the incessant persecution which attended 
the Society in nearly all parts of the country, for the first 
forty years of its history, generally prevented the long- 
continued « adhesion of the lukewarm and indifferent. 
Widely differingi from the promiscuous gatherings for 
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diyine worship were the first " Meetings for Discipline :" 
they were not popalar assemblies; children and yoang 
people did not sit in them as they do now ; but " two or 
three true and faithful Friends" &om each particular 
meeting constituted the monthly meetings ; and (George Fox 
is still more precise in defining fit constitnents for the 
quarterly meetings, which, says he, are to be made up 
"of weighty, seasoned, and substantial Friends, that 
understand the business of the church ; for no unruly or 
unseasoned person should come there, nor indeed to the 
monthly meeting, but those who are single-hearted, sea- 
soned, and honest."* To these meetings ministers (if 
personally unknown in the parts they wished to yisit) 
must apply for certificates, " to prevent any bad spints 
that may scandalize honest men." In examining into the 
actual business transacted in these church meeting^ as we 
may style them, it is remarkable how large a part of it 
was connected with the relief of the persecuted — of those 
in prison, or their destitute families. The early Friends 
merit a passing tribute of high praise, for their affectionate 
care of one another in those dark days of grinding perse* 
cution. A recent authorf has pointed out, that .cm 
effect of the severe persecutions of the Friends in the 

* Fox's EpitUeij p. 290. 

t W. Tanner's L§eiwrei, p. 77. 
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flerenteenth centnrj was largely to call out their charitable 
feelings for one another, and so to induce the formation 
of a most intimate fellowship between different classes of 
^persons. The liberal extension of pecuniary aid to the 
sofferers by their richer brethren appears to have operated 
as a temptation to some designing parties to join them- 
selves to the Quaker community, even in time of persecu- 
tion, through sordid motives, whilst they contrived to 
escape the sufferings incident to such a profession. It is 
an interesting coincidence that a similar abuse is men- 
tioned by historians of the primitive Church. These cir- 
cumstances paved the way for the introduction of a systeill 
by which every poor member receives pecuniary relief ih 
case of need, and education for his children at the expense 
of the meeting in which he resides, or has " a settlement. '' 
The rules for determining this settlement are of a precise 
and somewhat complicated character. So early as 1693, 
mention is made in the Yearly Meeting's Epistle of poor 
" Friends" coming to reside in London from the country 
districts and being burdensome to the metropolitan meet- 
ings.* We here notice the origin of the difficulty more 
largely felt afterwards, when charitable feelings were 
cdlder, as to who were the parties equitably chargeable 
with the duty of maintaining the poor, when such changed 

* Twrly Meeting EpMe», p. 81. 
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their residence, and moved to another meeting. The 
"Bales of Settlement" were adopted by the Yearly 
Meeting to meet the different emergencies. It is indica- 
tive of the trouble imposed on that assembly by these 
qaestions, that in 1740 it boand itself by a regulation, 
not to entertain any propositio^ for altering these rules^ 
unless brought before it by a distinct minute of a quar^ 
terly meeting.* The influence of this legal administra- 
tion of the Church's charity to its poor has not been un- 
attended with injurious results. In some parts of tiie 
country it is but too evident, that during the eighteenth 
century the relief of the poor was regarded much more in 
the light of a dviy (to use a mild expression) than oi a 
privilege; and it is possible that the fact of a person 
being indigent, may sometimes have weighed to his dis- 
advantage, when a monthly meeting has been deliberating 
as to his reception into membership. But much more 
deeply marked has been the influence of this systematic 
relief of the poor on themselves, than on their bene- 
factors. When a family of children have received a 
boarding-school education at the expense of the Society, 
it has not unfrequently happened that such young persona 
have been placed in a false position, contracted habita 
and formed associations unsuited to the circumstances of 

» Rdm ofDitcipline, p. 237. 
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their family, and, reljing on the knowledge that they 
would be supported, if it came to the worst, have 
neglected to take sach sitaations and to follow sach call- 
ings, as their position in life indicated to be appropriate 
for them. And this association of ''temporal advantage 
with membership in the Church" has not only acted preju- 
dicially on the Society itself, but has also operated in re- 
pelling the poor from its borders. With that sense of 
honor that is often found amongst the conscientious poor, 
we are not surprised to learn from good authorities, that 
working men are deterred from seeking membership with 
the Friends by the fear of being charged with interested 
motives.* 

♦ In the thirty years 1828-1867, the sum expended by York 
Qnartely Meeting of Friends in the relief and maintenance of 
its poor members was S(0,830Z. 11«. 6<i., or 694/. per year. The 
number of members during the period was two thousand four 
hundred, the payment requiring a contribution of five and 
nine pence per year from each member. 

In a return made by the Poor-Law Commissioners to the 
last session of Parliament, it is stated that during the twenty- 
four years 1834-1858, the sum expended in England and Wales 
for the relief of the poor had averaged six and twopence per 
year on the estimated population. In neither case do the 
figures include payments made from charitable endowments, 
or for other purposes than the relief of the poor. 

In comparing the relief given to members of the Society of 
Friends with that obtained from the poor-law union, we may 
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ftetarning to the more immediate consideration of the 
ecclesiastical machinery established by George Fox, the 
point that attracts our closest attention is its non-ag- 
gressive character, being the exact reverse of the organiza- 
tibn adopted by John Wesley in the Methodist societiea 
It is justly remarked by the philosophic exponent of 
Wesley and Meihodismf that the organization of that sjs* 
tern is "expansive," that of Quakerism "seclnsiTe.^ We 
regard this as having been a po werfol caase of the Socie^^ 
first stationary, then retrograde condition — one that his 
been in operation almost from its origin to the present 
time. To avail ourselves further of the volume just quoted 
from : " In the Wesleyan community, organization his 
always had one intention — namely, systematic labor. . . 

• . No Wesleyan Methodist (when the system his 
had its free course) falls out of notice, or is snffered to 
lapse into forgetfulness, or is left an inert fragment^ not 
partaking of the momentum of the mass." Isaac Taylor 
adds that this organization, "comprehensive In the bkmI 

safely assume that, under like oiroTunBtances of destitutioa, 
the payment made by the Friends would be three times grtaitt 
than that made by the Parish officer ; and seeing thai tlM 
oontribution made by them is less per head, It follows thaA 
the Society of Friends has not more than one-third part ^ 
the pauperism which exists in the population at large— Toik 
Quarterly Meeting fairly representing the circnmstaaoea eC 
the entire Society in England and Wales. 
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absolute sense, as to persons, gifts, talents, and worldly 
means," is that which has given to Weslejan Methodism 
a greater amoont of snccess than has attended ''the 
equally zealoos endeavors of other bodies.^f And how 
widely different is it from the Qaaker organization, which 
assigns hardly any work to a large number of those who 
attend '' Meetings for Discipline." It is only incidentally 
that the principle of aggression exists there at all. The 
zeal of the individual preachers under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit is the sole incentive to " Missionary enter- 
prise" — ^the intention or wish to engage in such a service 
—the " concern" of the minister (to use the conventional 
phrase) — is laid before the meeting, and if approved of, a 
certificate of unity and approbation is granted. When 
the preacher's views are cordially entered into, the posses- 

* Wedey and Methodi$m, p. 272. 

t A pertinent illustration of the effect of this systematio 
labor in identifying an indiyidnal with the interests of a 
Church, came under the author's notice during the prepara- 
tion of the present essay. In the sketch that Thomas Cooper 
(the author of the Purgatory of Suicides) has been giving, in 
different towns, during the last few months, of his early his- 
tory and experience, he stated that when, as a young man, 
circumstances had attracted him to the Church of England, 
liis union with it was not cemented because ''they gave him 
nothing to do ;" and subsequently he was drawn towards the 
Wesleyans, who furnished him with ample means for the de- 
▼•lopment of hii energies. 
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sion of tbe Charcb's sympathy and prayers is enconrftging 
and snstaining ; and at the time the discipline was estab- 
lished, when, in spite of the number of ministers incarcer- 
ated in all the gaols of England, others remained in suf- 
ficient numbers to continue their travels and their preach- 
ings in every part of the British Isles, in Holland, Germany, 
and other parts of Europe, in tbe West Indies, and in the 
North American colonies, not to mention embassies for 
the spiritual enlightenment of tbe Sultan Mahomet, or the 
occupant of the Papal Chair — at this period the influenee 
of the disciplinary meetings in regulating, without repress- 
ing, the zeal of the early preachers was useful ; bat the 
period of fervor and of glowing zeal did not continue 
more than fifty years. In the Society of Friends the ex- 
ecutive power, as already stated, rests in tbe monthly 
meetings — not in the central body; and consequently 
neither the evils nor the benefits of a system of centralized 
authority have been felt. History proves that such a sys- 
tem is Best fitted for the prosecution of an active propa- 
gandism : the Quaker polity is the reverse of this, hence 
a main reason of its failure as an instrumentality for ob- 
taining proselytes. 

This is not the place to review the respective merits of 
a seclusive or of an expansive form of church governments 
nor to consider which most accords with the spirit of 
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Christianity. We are aware many of the Friends would 
argne, that it was a chief recommendation of their system, 
that the machinery ceases to work when the life and spirit, 
which should be the main-spring, cease to exist. Into 
this question it is without our province to enter--we 
merely draw attention to the fact that the ecclesiastical 
polity of the Society is not calculated to widen the sphere 
of its influence ; it does not affect the world without, and 
80 is powerless as a proselytizing engine. 

Yet it must not be overlooked, that whilst this has been 
the case for a lengthened period, their founder did con- 
template a wider range of service for '' meetings for dis- 
ciplitte" than they have actually occupied. He intended 
them to have been agencies for spreading the doctrines of 
the Friends, and he instituted periodic gatherings in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, termed "Circular Yearly 
Meetings," having some points of resemblance with the 
Methodist "camp meetings" of a later date, at which 
great numbers of people — sometimes counted by thou- 
sands — were assembled from extensive districts of coun- 
try ; the services lasted from one to three days, and were 
conducted by the most able and popular ministers — " Pub- 
lic Friends," as they are oddly denominated in the antique 
records of these proceedings. Not unfrequently, too, the 
quarterly meetings partook of a like character : one day 
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being deYoted to religions meetings with the Friends and 
the general public united, whilst on the succeeding day 
(Jie affairs of the Society would be transacted in a select 
assembly, constituted as already described. But as the 
aggressive spirit passed away, these provisions for acting 
on the masses of the population were abused, fell into dis- 
repute, and were discontinued. The early " meetings for 
discipline" were also intended to afford opportunities for 
the exercise of the gift of " teaching" by those Friends 
who did not speak as ministers ; and we learn firom 
Wright's History of Frienda in Ireland, and from other 
sources, how varied and useful were the services rendered 
to the Society, and especially to its younger membersi 
sometimes by the establishment of meetings for the read- 
ing of religious books, by frequent social visits, by depi|« 
tations from monthly and quarterly meetings to the homes 
of their members, and by other means. Yery much of 
this interesting phase of the Society's internal economy 
passed away in the " middle ages" of its history — at the 
very time, let it be observed, when the oral instmctioa 
imparted in " meetings for worship" was greatly dimin* 
ished, from the fewness of preachers as compared witli 
the previous epoch. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Numerioal strengtli of the Society of Friends iu 1680— Its pro* 
portion to the general population — Emigration — Number of 
Friends in 1800, 1847, and 1856. 

**Inq)ortant lessons toith reference to the physical and moral condi^ 
turn of any people, are derived from the investigation of those great 
foenU in human life, which are the subjects of registration^ viz, 
births f mcarriages, and deaths.*^ — Saxitbl Tukb. 

The death of George Fox marks the close of the first 
epoch in Quaker history. Here, then, we paase to in- 
quire what was the number of persons who had accepted 
his exposition of Christian truth, and identified themselves 
with the new Society. 

The essential conditions of the inquiry preclude the at- 
tainment of a result arithmetically exact. No attempt at 
defining meniberahip with the Society of Friends was 
made until nearly a century after its origin ; previous to 
that time, attendance at its meetings for worship was the 
popular test for determining religions profession. The 
namber of persons so far ^convinced" as aometimea to 
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attend the meetings of the Friends, and to nniie with 
them in particular efforts — as in opposing tithes, chorch- 
rates, military service, &c. — was very large ; and so early 
as 1659 petitions were presented to Parliament for the 
abolition of tithes, signed by about fifteen thousaod men 
and upwards of seven thousand women. 

The Society does not appear at any time to have ascer- 
tained officially the number of persons in profession with 
it, though from its origin it has kept careful records of 
births, deaths, and marriages ]* but two statements, made 
in the seventeenth century by contemporary anthors, throw 
some light upon the question. In the Snake in the Onus, 
a volume published by a hostile anonymous author in 
1696, it is incidentally mentioned that " the Qoakers are 
not fewer, by the lowest computation, than one bondred 
thousand here in England. "f In Dalrymple^s Memoirs, 
we find that when "King William (III.) was engaged in 
his project of reconciling the religious differences of 
England, he was at great pains to find out the propor- 
tions between churchmen, dissenters, and papists." In 
the reports presented to the King on this subject^ the 
total number of Protestant nonconformists is given at one 
hundred and eight thousand six hundred and seventy-six 

* Sm Note 1 at the end of chapter, p. 81. 
t Snake in the Grau, 2nd edition, p. 246. 
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aboYe the age of sixteen (double that namber, inclnding 
children, it is stated). Unfortunately, the numbers of the 
different denominations are not specified ; but excluding 
some insignificant sects, it is generally stated that the four 
chief bodies of dissenters, " the Presbyterians, the Ana- 
baptists, the Independents, and Quakers, were about equal 
in numbers.'"!' This would give about fifty thousand as 
the number of the Friends, one-half less than the state- 
ment of the author previously quoted. The Snake in the 
Ora§8 was written with the desire to excite persecution ; 
and it is probable the wish to alarm the public mind, in- 
duced the author to exaggerate the real number of his 
opponents; on the other hand, it is not unlikely that from 
the returns furnished to William III. being compiled by 
parties wishful to magnify the strength of the National 
Church, and to depreciate that of dissenters, the numbers 
of the latter class are under-stated. A close examination 
of the tables, and a comparison of them with other 
sources of information, convince us that this is the case, 
especially in the ecclesiastical province of York.f The 
JSociety's register of marriages^ solemnized in its meeting- 
houses, will help us to estimate the respective value of 
these conflicting statements. 

* Dalrymple^s Memoirs, Appendix, chap. i. part ii. p 39. 
t Se€ Note 2, p. 82. | See Note 3, p. 82. 
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From the subjoined tables,* procared from the records 
of the Society at Devonshire Hoase, London, it will be 
observed that the greatest number of marriages reported 
iui solemnized in Friends' meeting-houses, was in the ten 
years 1670-79; averaging 282 per annum. The eSeci 
of the great emigration to America becomes apparent im- 
mediately afterwards. Admitting that one marriage per 
year occurred amongst 140f persons, it might be supposed 
that 40,000 (the rough result of multiplying 282 by 140) 
represented the number of the Friends in England and 
Wales in 1680. We believe, however, this number to be 
oonsiderabljr below the reality. Entire reliance cannot 
be placed on these early records ; some are known to be 
lost, and a scrutinizing examination of the figures^ con- 
vinces us, that the returns from some districts must be in- 
complete — a conclusion that is confirmed by a comparison 
of the numbers of marriages' reported by the different 
counties, with the numbers of signatures to the women's 
petition of 1659 within similar geographical limits. It is 
also known that many persons who worshipped with the 
Friends, and in the main held their religious principles, 
shrunk from having their marriages solemnized in a man- 
ner which left the legal validity of those unions donbtfal, 

* Sse Notes 5 and 6, pp. 85, 86. f Set Note 3, p. 82. 

t S$e Notes 1, 6, and 9, pp. 81, 86, e^d 88. 
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and exposed character and estate to the painjfhl conse- 
qocnces of snch donbt. Making allowance for these and 
other sources of error, we believe that an addition of fh)m 
fifteen to twenty thousand must be made to the forty 
thousand already mentioned, in order to give the correct 
total of persons "professing" with the Friends in England 
and Wales in the year 1680. Statistics are regarded so 
much in th^ light of an infliction by the popular mind, 
that we will not detain the reader by enlarging on the dif- 
ferent items of evidence that might be adduced in support 
of the position, that there were not fewer than sixty thou- 
sand persons in England and Wales "of the persuasioii 
of the people called Quakers," at a period somewhat an- 
^rior to that of George Fox's death.* When we re- 
member that four thousand two hundred Friends, some 
accounts say five thousand, were in prison at once in 1660 
(mostly adult men), or examine into the number of official 
documents printed for circulation, or into the numbers of 
meeting-houses and burial-grounds, or notice how numer- 
ous were Quaker sailors (sometimes so many in bondage in 
Algiers as to constitute a considerable sized meeting), oir 
read the repeated statements of "the great spread of 
truth" in the early journals, — at times nearly "the whole 
village" or district "coming to be convinced," — we see 

• * See Note 9, p. 88. 
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how. very large was the number of the Friends Iheo 
liviog in England. If an addition of six thousand* be 
made on account of Ireland and Scotland, it will give ng 
a total of about sixty-six thousand people as the entire 
numerical strength of the Society, in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Estimating the entire population at eight mil- 
lions and a half, it may be stated, in popular language, 
that 0716 person in one hundred and thirty professed 
with the Friends in the latter part of the seyenteeDtk 
century. 

In considering the causes purely statistical which wen 
continually reducing this large number throughout the 
eighteenth century, emigration is an item of considerable 
importance. The attractions offered to the persecuted, 
by the colonies of North America, were great, and many 
ayailed themselves of the opportunity to escape from their 
sufferings in England to the free settlements of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, &c. The drain on the English So- 
ciety from this cause was continuous from the settlement 
of West Jersey in 1676, to the breaking out of the Ameri- 
can war in 1775. About five hundred Friends per annum 
are reported as emigrating between 1676 and 1700.t To 
what extent this rate of emigration was maintained during 

* Sm Note 10, p. 89. 

t Appendix to Thnniam's StatuHc$, p. 12. 
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the next eighty years has not been ascertained, but it is 
known to have been very considerable. Bearing this fact 
in mind, and its connection with the state of the Society 
throQghont the eighteenth centnry, and the constant de- 
fection from its ranks that it experienced from differing 
and sometimes opposing causes, it is hardly matter of 
surprise that in the year 1 800 its numbers were only one- 
half of what they had been one hundred and twenty years 
previously. At the beginning of the present century the 
number of members in England and Wales appears' to 
have been 19,800.* The " non-members" (judging from 
the proportion of births and deaths recorded of this 
classf ) were about 8,000 ; Scotland and Ireland may be 
estimated (members and others) at 4,500, giving the total 
numerical strength of the Society in these islands, in the 
year 1800, at 32,000 persons — aboiU one Friend to every 
470 of the general population, 

A constant loss of members is inevitable to every 
Church, from parties voluntarily resigning their connec- 
tion with it, and from others lapsing into open and fla- 
grant sin. Losses of this character cannot be altogether 
prevented by any arrangements, nor by a high degree of 
Ohristiau vitality, but in a healthy community they will 

* See Note 14, p. 92. 

t See Notes 4 and 7, pp. 84 and 87. 
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generally be more than connterbalanced by the aecenioi 
of new converts. No such encouraging condition of af- 
fairs has been enjoyed by the Society of Friends dnriiif 
the present century. Upwards of 8,400 persons hare re- 
signed their membership or been disowned, and this lea 
having only been compensated for by the introdaction <d 
6,000 persons, through convincement, registration of noi- 
members, readmissions, &c.> a melancholy balance of 
2,400 remains onr the debtor side of the Society'! balaaei 
sheet.* 

Emigration amongst the Friends during the last tt^ 
years has not been equal in proportion to that ni the 
population at largef — we estimate it at 700 persons ; bat^ 
occurring in a community in which the deaths were ex- 
ceeding the births,! its influence is more evident than 
where the population is redundant. 

The ** religious census" of 1851 naturally recalls the 
mind to the " religious census'' of William the Third. How 
vast the change that has t^keb place in the religious as- 
pect of England within the hundred and sixty yean I 
New churches, counting their adherents by hundreds of 
thousands, appear in the tables of 1851, which were in- 
known in 1695. Most of the old bodies, the Church of 

* Ste Note 11, p. 89. f See Note 18, p. 92. 

t Se€ Note 12, p. 91. 
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Bngland, the Roman Catholics, the Independents, the 
Baptists, have increased their numbers prodigiously ; the 
Society of Friends alone has retrograded, and to an extent 
of considerably more than one-half. In 1856 the number 
of the Friends in England and Wales ('' members") ap- 
pears to haye been 14,530.* Adding 7,000 for non-mem- 
bers, and 4,000 for all, either in membership or profession, 
in Ireland, &o., we shall have a total, short of 26,000 
persons in the United Kingdom, representing the entire 
numerical strength of the Society of Friends at the present 
tiine ; equivalent to about one person in eleven hundred 
of the general population, as contrasted with one in one. 
hundred and thirty in 1680.f 

* Sm Note 14, p. 92. Se9 Note 15, p. 94. 



NOTES ON CHAPTER IV. 
Note 1. 

It was not till 1777 that the registration of births, deathg, 
and marriages, was placed nnder the supervision of qnarterly 
meetings ; prerions to that time the registration depended on 
the indiyidual and somewhat rarjing action of monthly and 
particular meetings. Many of the records prerions to this 

6 
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time mnst have peiiahed, the books haying been kept at pri- 
yate houses, and mnch irregularity haying necessarilj pre- 
yailed in times of persecntion, as well as in the earlier part 
of the eighteenth century, through the lax condition of the 
Sooietj. 

Note 2. 

In the returns for the eoclesiastical proTince of York, Ike 
total number of dissenters (including children) is set down at 
80,150 ; from the number of their marriages solemnised is 
Yorkshire (see note 6, p. 86) it is evident there cannot ban 
beeh fewer than 6,000 Quakers in that county akme at tkt 
end of the seventeenth century ; and as they were exoMd- 
ingly numerous throughout the North of England, it is in- 
credible that there should have been only 30,000 dlssenteif 
of all sects, where one body alone must have approached thM 
number. 

Note 3. 

In employing the Society's registry of marriages for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the number of its members at any par- 
ticular period, it is needful to keep in mind certain aocom« 
panying facts which affect the deductions. For the flnt 
hundred years of the Society's history, all attenders of its 
stated meetings for divine worship were at liberty to solemnise 
their marriages in its meeting-houses, and such marriages 
were recorded by the monthly meetings. It is imiK>88ible to 
ascertain precisely what was the average frequency of mar- 
riage at this time, either in the population at large or amongst 
the Friends. The returns of the Registrar-General give one 
marriage annually to one hundred and twenty-eight persona 
in the present population of Great Britain. About the year 
1800 one marriage appears to have occurred annually amongti 
one hundred and fifty Friends ; marriage was probably mot« 
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frequent in the earlier period, but taking into consideration 
the habits of a moral and religious people, the deterring effect 
of persecution and loss of property, &c., we think that in 
reckoning one marria'ge per year amongst each one hundred 
and forty Friends in the seventeenth century, we shall closely 
approximate to the facts of the case. In 1737 the Yearly 
Meeting attempted to define ^* membership," by giving at that 
time special privileges to. such persons as were then recorded 
as ''members," over other attenders of meetings. This ar- 
rangement has gradually restricted the limits within which 
the Society has . allowed marriage to be contracted, and it has 
acted with a continually increasing force. Marriages between 
Friends and other persons are of such frequent occurrence, 
as to require the number of such marriages to be ascertained 
and adjusted, when investigating the frequency of marriage 
in the S6ciety, or the number of its members as indicated by 
the marriage register. No reliable information exists (in an 
accessible shape) as to the number of marriages ''contrary to 
rule" before the present century ; but the ascertained expe- 
rience of the Ackworth scholars warrants the statement, that 
by adding one-third to the Society's registry of marriages 
from 1800 to 1480, and one-half from 1840 to the present time, 
substantial accuracy will be obtained as regards the general 
experience of the Society in England and Wales. In compar- 
ing this experience with that of the population at large, a 
striking difference appears. The marriages of Friends (in- 
cluding those solemnized in a manner " contrary to the rules 
of the Society") represent at the present time one marriage 
annually to one hundred and sixty-three persons, instead of 
one in one hundred and twenty-eight (as in the general com- 
munity) being equivalent to four marriages by Friends to five 
of other persons. This infrequency of marriage has become 
lAoreasingly marked during the last twenty or thirty years. 
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Note 4. 

Table showing the number of Births registered hy the So 
cietj of Friends in England and Wales ij— 

Periods of Ten Tears. Births Registered. 

1647—1659 3,104 

3 660— 1669 7,262 

1670—1679 9,763 

1680—1689 9,211 

1690—1699 , 9,130 

1700—1709 9,074 

1710—1719 8,358 

1720—1729 7,364 

1730—1739 6,492 

1740-1749 5,544 

1750—1759 5,578 

1760—1769 6,010 

1770—1779 6,686 

1780—1789 6,817 

1790—1799 6,713 

1800—1809 .% 6,910* 

1810—1819 6,625t 

1820—1829 6,390t 

1830— 1837§ 4,577(1 

Total 131,488 

* 4,863 members ; 2,047 non-members. 

t 4,331 members ; 2,294 non-members. 

t 3,850 members ; 2,540 non-members. 

§ 7( years Cequiyalent to 6,103 in ten years). 

n 2,922 members; 1,655 non-members. 
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Note 5. 

Table showing the number of Marriages registered by the 
detj of Friends in England and Wales : — 

Periods of Ten Years. Marriages Registered. 

1640—1659 203 

1660—1669 1,800 

1670—1679 2,820 

1680—1689 2,598 

1690—1699 2,193 

1700—1709 2,221 

1710—1719 1,930 

1720—1729 1,700 

1730—1739 1,255 

1740—1749 1,103 

. 1750—1759 1,079 

1760—1769 1,272 

1770—1779 1,059 

1780—1789 ..;. 1,051 

1790—1799 1,026 

1800—1809 955 

1810—1819 M 834 

1820—1829 864 

1830—1839 847* 

1840—1849 , ... 666* 

1850—1855 299*t 

Total 27,775 

* Obtained from a return to the House of Commons, July 6, 
>7, which gives the number of marriages between Quakers 
the year ending June 30, 1838, as 76 ; 1839, 73 ; 1840, 81. 
the half- year ending December 31, 1840, 35. From 1841 to 
15, the numbers have been— 66, 58, 61, 55, 74, 68, 83, 67, 
69, 65, 57, 68, 52, 57. 
' Equal to 598 for ten y^ars. 
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Note 6. 

HftTriagsa la the Sooietf of Friends, 1600-I7T9. 
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ATsiling aarselves of these flgnras, and making alloiranoo 
for defaoUre tetnms, tba deaths of "membere" in the first six 
daeadea of t^e present centar/, would be as folloin : — 

1800-09 4,875 I 1830-39 4,420 

1810-19 4,641 1840-49 3,867 

1830—29 4,436 1860-G9 3,311 
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Note 9. 

From the detailed table of marriages within the limits of 
the different quarterly meetings (see Note 6, p. 86), it will be 
seen how considerable are the fluctuations in the numbers 
between contignons periods — flactaations which are inexpli- 
cable except on the supposition of defective records. The 
proportion of names from some counties, appended to the 
petition of 1659, is strikingly similar to the proportion of mar* 
riages recorded as occurring in the same district ; others are 
as e^is-similar ; e. g.j whilst the names from Lincolnshire ia 
the petition of 1659 are one-tenth of the whole (vis. 782) tbe 
proportion of marriages to the total number is about m*> 
fiftieth, and other similar discrepancies might be adduced, hi 
the large quarterly meeting of York, forty-four marriages per 
year are recorded between 1670-79. Supposing them to hare 
occurred with the frequency before stated, vis., one in one 
hundred and forty, it gives six thousand one hundred aod 
sixty as the number of Friends then residing in that county. 
At this time there were fourteen monthly meetings in York- 
shire, seventy-two meeting-houses, and Friends are known to 
have resided in three hundred towns, villages, or hamlets.* 
If the above computation be correct (and no allowance hat 
been made for marriages not solemnized in the Friends* 
meeting-houses J, it would assign an average of eighty-five 
persons to each meeting, and twenty to each locality. If from 
these numbers we deduct for children and sick persons, it will 
not leave a larger number of attenders at each meeting-house 
than might be anticipated. It is stated in the Yearly Meet- 
ing's Epistle of 1691, that there were one hundred and fifty- 
one monthly meetings in England and Wales. If the fourteen 
Yo^shire monthly meetings were of an average size, from 
one-tenth to one-eleventh of the entire Society most have 

* Record* of York Quarteriy Meeting, 
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been located in that oonntj. Out of the seven thousand 
eight hundred Quaker women who signed the petition of 1659, 
about seven hundred and forty, or one-tenth of the whole, 
are from Yorkshire. Multiplying six thousand one hundred 
and sixty by ten, we should attain a result of upwards of 
tixtif thousand as the number of Friends in England and Wales. 
A like result is obtained by applying the same process to the 
large quarterly meeting of London and Middlesex. Diversity 
of practice is known to have existed in different parts of the 
country, and even in different parts of the same quarterly 
meeting, as to the* degree of ''profession" requisite to entitle 
parties to the solemnization of their marriages at '' Meeting," 
which partially accounts for the apparent rarity of marriage 
In some districts where the Friends are known to have been 
Tery numerous. 

Note 10. 

The number of meeting-houses in Ireland was nearly the 
same as in Yorkshire. It is stated in Wright and Rutty's 
Histonf of Friends in Ireland (p. 158), that the losses of the 
Friends in the civil wars of 1689-92 amounted to 100,000/. 
The same authority mentions that two thousand copies of an 
epistle from Leinster Province Meeting, were printed for dis- 
tribution amongst the Irish Friends. 

Note 11. 

We are unable to present a complete statement of the num- 
ber of persons who, since the year 1800, have entered the 
Society other than by birth, or the number of those who have 
been expelled from it. We do, however, ^possess sufficient 
data to establish the main facts of the case, and to furnish an 
approximate estimate without much risk of serious errof. 

The periodical returns made to the Yearly Meeting of per- 
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sons admitted into membersliip on the gronnd of oonrince- 
ment, present, sinoe 1800, an average of about fifty per jear. 
The aggregate number to the close of 1856 was two thousand 
seven hundred and eight. To this number must be added 
such persons as are reinstated in membership after disown- 
ment, and also the children and joung persona who are 
admitted on the ground of connection with the Sooietj 
through their immediate relatives. The number who enter 
in this manner varies so greatly in the several monthly meet- 
ings, from the different views entertained by their membeis 
as to the conditions of church fellowship, and of the benefit 
or danger of such admissions, as to prevent the feeling of 
entire confidence in any estimate drawn from limited ezpeii- 
ence. We possess returns from ten monthly meetings, sito- 
{kted in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Gloucester, Wilts, Somerset, 
and Essex, and including, with a slight exception, a period 
from 1800 to 1850. The average number of members in these 
meetings was about three thousand, and their circumstaaoes 
are so varied as to give them somewhat of a xepresentatiTe 
character. The resignations and disownments in these tea 
monthly meetings amount to nearly fourteen hundred, tke 
reinstatements and admissions (from every source) do not 
reach one thousand. Estimating these monthly meetings si 
forming one-sixth part of the Society in England and Wales, 
and their experience as an average one, we have disclosed 
through these returns the diminution of two thousand four 
hundred members by the excess of disownments over admis- 
sions. The correctness of this estimate is confirmed by 
placing in connection with it the ascertained ezjMrianoe of 
Ackworth scholars drawn from all parts of England. Out of 
fifteen hundred and eighty-seven individuals, respecting whom 
information has been obtained, and who left the school be- 
tween 1800 and 1840, it was found at the close of 1843 that 
nine hundred and thirty-seven were then members of the 
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Society, and six hundred and fifty had been separated from it 
— three hnndred and eleven of them for having married oon- 
trarj to its rules, and three hnndred and thirty-nine on other 
grounds. 

From the data here enumerated, and from other sources, 
we believe the subjoined statement presents a substantially 
accurate representation of the real experience of the Society 
from 1800 to 1856, viz.:— 



United to the Society by 
convincement, as re- 
ported to the Yearly 
Meeting 2,708 

Seinstatements and ad^ 
missions of minors — 
estimate, based on 
the experience of ten 
monthly meetings.... 3,292 

JBalange, being the exr 
0688 of disownments, 
ho., over admissions 2,400 

8,400 



Resignations and dis- 
ownments, estimated 
by the experienct of 
ten monthly meet- 
ings, Ackworth schol- 
ars, &c 



8,400 



8,400 



Note 12. 

In the ten years, 1800 to 1809, the births and burials of 
*< members" in England and Wales were singularly equal in 
number, being 4,863 of the former,^ and 4,875 of the latter* 
In the next decade, the burials were about two hundred in 
excess of the births ; and in the following one (1820 to 1829) 
they were nearly five hundred. On the termination of the 
Society's registry in 1837, the total excess of burials over 
births in the last twenty-seven and a half years, was twelve 
hundred and thirty-one* The Registrar-General's report of 
the number of marriages recorded by the Friends since, that 
time, indicates the progressive growth of this excess ; but 
talcing it as continuing to the close of 1856 at the 'same ratio 
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as from 1820 to 1837, whioh is clearly below the reality, it 
giyes two thousand three hundred and thirtj-six as the 
diminution of members in England and Wales from the excess 
of deaths oyer births since the year 1800. 

Note 13. 

Out of fifteen hundred and fifty Ackworth scholars who left 
the school between 1800-1840, and who are reported aliye in 
1843, it was found that one hundred and seventy-one, or 
eyery ninth individual, had emigrated. From the youthful 
age of many of the scholars in 1843, a considerable addition 
must be made to this number for ihosh who may be expected 
ultimately to emigrate. It is known that one-third of the 
sons of Friends pass through Ackworth school. It is probt- 
ble that a larger proportion of Ackworth scholars emigrate 
than of any other section of the Society ; but from the data 
we have given, we think it will readily be admitted that, in 
estimating the whole number of members who during the 
present century have emigrated from England and Wales at 
seven hundred, we have not exceeded the actual number, bnt 
are probably below the reality. 

Note 14. 

Two complete enumerations of the Society of Friends in 
England and Wales were made under the care of the late 
Samuel Tuke; the first in 1840, the last in 1847. 

The registration of births, marriages, and deaths, wu 
maintained bjb the Society from its origin to the year 1837, — 
during the latter part of the time with great accuracy. From 
these records, and the statements of marriages given by the 
Registrar-General, with adjustments supplied from other 
sources, we are able to ascertain the number of members 
at the commencement of the present century and the extent 
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of the subsequent reductions. In the twenty years 1790- 
1809, we find nineteen hundred and eighty-one marriages 
recorded, or ninety-nine per year. If to these we add one- 
third (see note 3), we have an annual average of one hundred 
and thirty-two. Reckoning one marriage as at this time 
occurring in one hundred and fifty persons (which from the 
circumstances, educational and otherwise, then existing, and 
from a comparison with the number of births, we believe to 
be correct), we have nineteen thousand eight hundred as 
the number of members in England and Wales in the year 
1800. 

In the twenty years 1800 to 1819, the number of marriages 
recorded is 1,789 ; and 1,711 from 1820 to 1839. From 1840 
to 1849 the number is six hundred and sixty-six, or sixty-six 
per year ; and in the six years ending with 1855, the annual 
average is sixty. The births recorded from 1800 to 1819 are 
nine thousand one hundred and ninety-four, against seven 
thousand seven hundred and forty-six in the twenty years 
from 1820 to 1839. The burials during the same period are 
respectively nine thousand three hundred and eighty, and 
eight thousand nine hundred and fifty-three. The number of 
members in the Society in 1840 was found by actual enumera- 
tion to be sixteen thousand two hundred and seventy- seven, 
and in 1847 to be fifteen thousand three hundred and forty- 
five. 

From the indications presented by the several registries of 
births, marriages, and deaths, we take the diminution of mem- 
bers between 1800 to 1839 to have been three thousand five 
hundred and twenty-three, or at the rate of eighty-eight per 
year. 

Between 1840 and 1847 the decrease was nine hundred and 
thirty-two, or one hundred and thirty-three per year ; the de- 
crease in this interval being augmented by temporary ciroum* 
stanoes. 
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The marriage registry indicates a farther redaction of eight 
hundred and fifteen members between 1847 and 1856, or ninetj 
per year, which leaves the namber of members in England 
and Wales in 1856 to be foarteen thousand fiye hundred and 
thirty. 

At the several periods the numbers would stand thus : — 

In 1800 19,800 members. 

1810 18,920 " 

1820 18,040 « 

1830 17,160 « 

1840 16,277 *« 

1847 16,345 «« 

1856 14,530* «« 

Beckoning the number of members in 1800 at 19,800, and 
in 1856 at 14,530, the reduction 5,270 is thus accounted fort- 
Excess of disownments, &o., over admissions (note 11) 2,400 

Excess of deaths over births (note 12) 2,334 

Emigration (note 13) 700 

Total 5.436 

Note 15 

The force of this comparison is not at all invalidated by t 
reference to the number of Friends now residing in other 
parts of the world. Quakerism has nearly disappeared ftrom 
the Continent of Europe ; and the number of Friends in Aus- 
tralasia is not large. In America they are absolutely more nu- 
merous than in 1680, but fewer relatively to the whole popula- 
tion than they then were. 



* 14,390 if calculated by the number of deaths (im not* 8)« 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SECOND EPOCH OF QUAKERISM. 

Baath of George Fox — Tendencies of Quakerism at that period 
-^Decline of the Society between 1690 and 1760— Diminished 
effasion of tho Holy Spirit — Commercial prosperity of the 
Friends — Education : defective in the Society, and the rea- 
son for its being so — Ackworth School founded in 1779, with 
important results — Diminished number of Ministers — *' Ac- 
knowledging Ministers" — Birthright membership. 

•' A forty or fifty years has been the term, more or less clearly d^ned, 
vfiikm which each of those revolutions that mark the history of the Au- 
man mind has had its rise, has passed its climax, and has gonefonoard, 
commingled with other moral forces, and having its own abated. . • 
• • Never hitherto has any new impulse, or any strenuous moral move- 
ment, been taken up and carried forward by the sons and successors of 
its originators in the same mind, or with the same, or with nearly the same 
singleness of purpose. Great men do not repeat themselves in their im- 
mediatefoUowers; or, if the mantle of an Elijah has in some rare in- 
stances restedupon an Elisha, yet never, hitherto, has the spirit and power 
of a company of distinguished persons come upon, or remained with, those 
who have stood up to represent them before the world. ' ' — Isaac Tatlob. 

The founders of the Society of Friends mostly passed 
from the stage before the close of the seventeenth century. 
Fox smriTed many of them and died in 1690. His latter 
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years were largely occupied in perfecting the Society's in- 
ternal economy ; enfeebled health prevented the freqaent 
missionary journeys of his earlier years, but his mellowed 
zeal burned brightly to the last. One of his later "epis- 
tles" is addressed to ministers in America, inciting them 
to more activity in preaching to the colonists at large, and 
to the Indians, instead of confining their labors to those 
of their own persuasion. The following extract from the 
introduction to his Journal throws an interesting light 
on the tendencies of Quakerism at this period, as well tf 
on the character of its dying chieftain : — 

"A few days before he died, he had a great conctfi 
upon his mind concerning some in whom the Lord's power 
was working, to lead them into a ministry and testimoDy 
to His truth; who, through their too much entangling 
themselves in the things of this world, did make them- 
selves unready to answer the call and leadings of the power 
of God, and hurt the gift that was bestowed upon then, 
and did not take that regard to their service and miniitrj 
as they ought; and mentioned the Apostle's exhortatioa 
to Timothy, to 'take heed to his ministry, and to show 
himself approved,' &c., and expressed his grief concemiog 
such as preferred their own business before the Lord's 
business, and sought the advancing worldly concerns be- 
fore the concerns of truth ; and concluded with » tender 
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and fatherly exhortation to all to whom God had imparted 
of His heavenly treasure, that they would improve it faith- 
folly and be diligent in the Lord's work, that the earth 
might be sown with the seed of the kingdom, and God's 
harvest might be minded by those whom He had called 
and enabled to labor therein ; and that such would commit 
the care of their outward concerns to the Lord, who would 
care foi them and give a blessing to them. "* 

The Society of Friends had been recruited from such 
strange materials — from Cromwell's Ironsides, and from 
all the multitudinous sectaries who flourished during the 
Commonwealth, — ^that it would have been strange had such 
heterogeneous elements been reduced into a compact and 
well-organized community without first passing through a 
process akin to that of fermentation. This was the actual 
experience of the infant Church, which, whilst struggling 
with persecution from without, was repeatedly threatened 
with internal dissensions. But Fox triumphed over every 
opponent; sometimes, as in the fall of James Naylor, 
learning a salutary lesson from an untoward event. It is 
an historical paradox which has not failed to attract at- 
tention, that the last words of George Fox — the indomi- 
table opponent of time-honored institutions and prescrip- 
tive rights — ^referred to the triumph of order over anarchy, 

* Preface to Oeorge FoxU Joumalf p. 13. 
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"the Seed reigns over all disorderly spirits.'"^ Fox% 
mind, as we have already seen, was large enongh to com- 
bine the constant desire of spreading "the tmth" (by 
which he meant spiritoal Christianity as held by himself), 
with the maintenance of a vigorous and saccessfnl struggle 
against 'Hhe nnmly spirits" in the Charch to which hs 
acted as bishop. But to pursue these two differing lines 
of action simultaneously, was a task beyond the ability of 
his successors ; and they naturally gave their energies to 
the one which appeared most needful to maintain intensl 
harmony and general reputation. From the Snake in fkt 
Grass it appears that, before the close of the seventeeitli 
century, the disposition of the Society's leaders to Ttgttd 
its consolidation as preferable to an extension of its bor 
ders, was sufficiently marked to attract the notice of hostile 
critics. 

Its missionary age now came to a close \ the first lore 
passed away ; and the activity of Quakerism as a systea 
abating, it assumed more and more of that subjectiTe 
character which continues to distinguish it If we aik, 
why the first love should so soon have evaporated, the 
most obvious reason that presents, is the operation of thai 
law which makes it impracticable for one generation of 
religious reformers to bequeath to the next the same de> 

* Prrfact to George Fox^t Journal^ p. 12. 
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gree of piety, or the same measure of zeal, with which 
they themselyes are inspired. No one conversant with 
Gharch history can have failed to notice, that the periods 
which have enjoyed the. most powerful effusions of the 
Holy Spirit have rarely lasted more than about forty 
years. Attention has been called to this circumstance by 
different historians ;* and in detailing the objective causes 
which have occasioned the declensiou of Quakerism, we 
would carefully guard against the charge of overlooking 
such as lie beyond the range of man's control. We know 
of no hypothesis that satisfactorily accounts for the suc- 
cess attending the preaching of the early Friends, without 
admitting that they were favored with an unwonted visita- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, a visitation that was not continued 
in the same large measure to their successors. It is 
justly observed in Milner's Church History , that " the 
first impressions made by the effusions of the Spirit are 
generally the strongest, and the most decisively distinct 
from the spirit of the world. But human depravity, 
overborne for a time, arises afresh, particularly in the next 
generation, "f 

Persecution, except such as was occasioned by the re- 
fusal to pay ecclesiastical demands, virtually ceased in the 
reign of James II., the newly obtained liberty being con- 

* See the extract at the head of the present chapter. 
t Milner's Church History ^ vol. i. p. 143. 
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firmed by the Toleration Act of William and Mary. In 
the Society's own words, there followed "a day of eaee^ 
of oatward prosperity, and abated zeal/'* With commer- 
cial success came wealth ; luxury followed ; and as the 
frequent attendant, though not the necessary consequence, 
indifference in religious things. This was the distin- 
guishing feature of all the Christian bodies at this period ; 
and it favored a like condition in the Society of Friends. 
The mistakes made — ^may it not be said by all the parties 
in the Church of England in the early part of the seyen* 
teenth century ? — specially that of the Puritans in making 
their appeal to the sword — were now bearjing their banefdl 
fruits. After the return of Charles II. even soberly 
minded men suspected earnest religion to be a holloir 
thing ; and by the end of the century the English churches^ 
of every denomination, were far gone in that Laodicean 
slumber from which they were aroused fifty years later bj 
Whitefield and the Wesleys. It is evident from hostile 
writings, as well as from their own, that so early as 1700 
the Quakers were noted for that commercial success which 
has continued to be common among them to the present 
day.f 

* Minutes and Proceedings of London Yearly Meeting of Friends^ 
1 857, p. 14. 

f Snake in the Grass^ second edition, p. 16 of preface, a. b. 
1697:— *' Though the Quakers at first left their boasea and 
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Is it merely a coincidence, or is it a consequencCf that 
the lofty profession of spirituality made by the Friends 
has gone hand in hand with shrewdness and tact in the 
transaction of mundane affairs ? Real piety favors the 
success of a trader by insuring his integrity, and fostering 
habits of prudence and forethought — important items in 
obtaining that standing and credit in the commercial 
world, which are requisite for the steady accumulation of 
wealth. But other and more special agencies, both in- 
ternal and external, have operated on the Society of 
Priends, and have directed the energies of its members 

families to shift for themselves, to ran about and preach, and 
cried down riches when thej had none, yet, since that time, 
they have griped Mammon as hard as any of their neighbors, 
iwd now call riches a gift and blessing from God." 

A. D. 1699, Epistle from William Edmundson (Wright and 
Kntty's History of Friends in Ireland ^ p. 199) : — "And as our 
number increased, it happened that such a spirit cailae in 
amongst us as was amongst the Jews when they came out of 
Egypt, and this began to look back into the world, and traded 
"with the credit which was not of its own purchasing, and 
striving to be great in the riches and possessions of this 
world ; and then great, fair buildings in city and country, 
fine and fashionable furniture and apparel equivalent, with 
dainty and voluptuous provision, with rich matches in mar- 
riage, with excessive customary, uncomely smoking of to- 
bacco, under color of lawful and serviceable, far wide from 
the footsteps of the ministers and elders the Lord raised and 
sent forth into His work and service at the beginning." 
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prominently into the pursuits of traffic. We do not here 
allade to the excellent education now bestowed on all the 
children of Friends, and which imparts a degree of intel- 
ligence often superior to that possessed by competitors in 
the same station in life (this will be considered hereafter), 
but to the neglect of other pursuits which, in the world 
at large, serve to abstract men's energies from absorption 
in commercial engagements. The cultivation of the fine 
arts was discouraged, and the charms of science and 
liberal literature were but little appreciated in the first 
century of the Society's history. Since the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Act, Friends have not nnfreqnently 
filled municipal and magisterial offices ; but^ at the epoch 
under review, they were excluded from the jury box, from 
all other civil offices, and were likewise debarred from 
holding any posts of profit or emolument in the gift of 
the crown or of municipal corporations. These restrictive 
regulations produced results resembling those which on a 
much larger scale have arisen from a denial of the rights 
of citizenship to the Jews. The expenditure of energy 
having been checked in some directions, it has been eon- 
ducted into other channels, of which commerce has been 
the principal. 

A Church striving to maintain its numerical position 
in an increasing population, will endeavor to indace the 
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children of its members to adopt the faith of their parents 
when attaining to years of maturity ; but as in the health- 
iest Churches (it was the experience of those existing in 
Apostolic times), a proportion of these will abandon the 
paths of virtue, and throw off all religious profession ; 
and as in a co«ntry like England, where numerous sects 
flourish side by side, others will be attracted to some 
Christian community other than that in which they have 
been educated; it is obvious that these losses must be 
compensated for, by the reception of an equal number of 
converts from the world at large or from the ranks of other 
religionists. The number of persons so received by the 
Society of Friends during the eighteenth century was con- 
siderable, but very far short of the numbers lost through 
▼arious causes. Amongst these, insufficient attention to 
the early religious training of children, and to education 
generally, was not unimportant. 

The first generation of Quakers were not as a whole an 
illiterate body of men : the number and bulk of their 
publications now existing are most extraordinary. In the 
polemical age they lived in, pamphlet succeeded pamphlet 
with a rapidity unknown in the present day ; and it is a 
safe conclusion, that where so much was written, there 
were many readers. Some of the "early Friends" were 
not long in perceiving, that the future welfare of the body 
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wonld depend much npou the careinl edacation of the 
young. The right training of its children mnst ever be 
an object claiming the anxious care of a wise and yigoroos 
Churchy and for the maintenance of Quakerism it was of 
special importance. Yet it is remarkable that ^ the dis- 
torted application of the doctrine of the- inward lights 
contributed to the neglect of education in the earlier 
period of the Society's history. It was indeed a perilous 
phase of enthusiasm that parents should neglect the right 
training of their families, under the idea that by so doing 
they were facilitating the immediate operations of the 
Holy Spirit. The imminence of the danger was compre- 
hended by George Fox. In 1656 he wrote in warning 
notes against it, and afterwards repeated the counsel with 
still more emphasis. In 1669, he says, "Truly my life 
has been often burdened through the want of restraining 
servants and children of that liberty they run into. Some 
among you lead up your children in such a rude, heady 
way, that when they grow up they do not matter you nor 
care for yon. ... In many things they are worse 
than many of the world's — more loose, stubborn, and dis- 
obedient, so that when they come to be sent apprentice 
they run quite out into the world. Therefore, consider 
these things in all your families, and remember the time 
of your former profession when you exercised the reason 
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of men, so as to bring yonr children and senrants to an 
ontward profession ; now, on being come to a possession 
of life, take heed lest yon lose the right reason, wisdom, 
understanding, and knowledge:"'*' 

tt is obvious that the children of Friends must haye 
been very unfavorably circumstanced at this early period 
in relation to educational provisions. The numerous 
foundations existing in the country, bequeathed by the 
munificence of previous ages, were not open to them, 
and the law presented formidable obstacles to the exist- 
ence of schools for their exclusive benefit. Fox, how- 
ever (harassed as the Society then was by persecution), 
gucceeded, about 1661, in establishing two boarding 
schools in the neighborhood of London, where he desired 
"girls and young maidens," as well as boys, "might be 
instructed in all things civil and useful in the creation."'*' 
Five years later, fifteen boarding schools, at least, are 
known to have been in operation. These were princi- 
pally conducted by persons of liberal education, clergy- 
men, &c., who in uniting with the Friends abandoned 
their previous profession, and they were mainly used by 
the middle and wealthier classes. The poorer children 
were partially instructed in day schools held in some of 

* George Fox's Epistles^ p. 309. 
t George Fox's Journal, p. 316. 
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the Society's meetiog-hooses. Bat it is evident these 
provisions were very inadequate to the requirements of 
the case, and became increasingly so, when the talented 
men above referred to, were removed by death, and com- 
petent successors were not forthcoming in sufficient nnm- 
bers to fill the yacant places. How clearly the injury 
thus sustained was perceived by the London Yearly Meet- 
ing, is shown by the constant recurrence to the subject in 
the annual " epistles" issued by that body between 16S0 
and 1190. It was, however, long before this repeated 
advice produced tangible results. No provision existed 
for furnishing a supply of efficient teachers ; the low rate 
of remuneration deterred persons from entering the hoo- 
orable profession as a means of procuring a livelihood; 
and the many suggestions offered for removing or lessea- 
ing these difficulties, failed in attaining the desired result 
Indifference prevailed, specially in the rural districts, 
where the Friends largely resided, and where (remarks 
the late Samuel Tuke) ** there is reason to believe ignor- 
ance was but too prevalent; and it has long been ob- 
served that the desire for knowledge is usually in the 
inverse proportion of its need."* Thus education con- 
tinued very defective during the latter part of the seven- 

* Five papert on the Proceedingt of the Society of FViemdt tn con- 
Mction with Educationf p. 51. 
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teenth century, and the earlier part of the eighteenth, 

m 

and large evidence remains, to show that numbers of ill- 
disciplined, badly educated youths found the Society's 
enclosure too strait for them, and either openly separated 
from its communion or remained mere nominal members, 
to be disunited from the body whenever a revival of the 
discipline should take place. The loss of members thus 
occasioned was very large. 

The increase of attention given to church discipline in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, was connected with 
an augmented zeal for the education of the young. In 
17i^ the indefatigable labors of Dr. Eothergill and his 
coacrjutors, resulted in the establishment by the London 
Yearly Meeting of a large boarding school at Ackworth, 
in Yorkshire, as also in the formation of endowments in 
yarious parts of England for the encouragement of edu- 
cation. The condition of Ackworth School now, is 
greatly superior to what it was in its early days, yet from 
its origin it exercised a powerful influence on the Society 
at large. " Gradually," says Samuel Tuke, " the extent 
of intellectual instruction given at Ackworth came to be 
considered as the standard of what was due to the poor- 
est children, when their education had to be provided at 
the expense of the Society ;" * and now for nearly eighty 

♦ S. Tuke*s Five Papers, p. 91. 
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years the children of Friends in the poorer and middle 
classes have received a good English edncation, com- 
bined with careful moral training. This increased diffa- 
sion of intelligence has operated in raising the general 
position of the Friends in the social scale ; many a poor 
boy educated at the Society's expense in Ackworth School 
haying risen to take his place amongst the merchants of 
our great cities. 

One of the social consequences resulting from this 
movement from a lower to a higher station in life, is the 
increased rarity of marriage.'*' The emigration of young 
men from the agricultural districts has been stimulated 
by the diffusion of education, as they were naturally on* 
willing to remain day laborers in the employment of 
others, when their mental capacities fitted them for inde- 
pendent positions — ^but which could only be obtained in 
countries where capital is not, as in England, essential to 
a farmer's success. In some agricultural monthly meet- 
ings it is ascertained that a quarter of all the Ackworth 
boys have emigrated (and mostly to America). 

Another result of this extended diffusion of education, 
was a fuller apprehension of its value ; one school rose 
after another, framed on the model of Ackworth, and 
under the care of different ''quarterly" or other meetings^ 

♦ See Note 3, p. 77. 
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in which the literary mstmction and general management 
varied according to the class of scholars for which it was 
intended ; whether in the lower, the middle, or the higher 
walks of life. These establishments have not altogether 
superseded private schools: some excellent institutions 
of that class still exist in the Society. If so mach edu- 
cational provision is now required, how vastly deficient 
must it have been in former times, when the number of 
children to be taught was three times greater than at 
present ! 

The causes now enumerated, which include the defi- 
cient provision of religious education for the young, the 
increasing wealth of the body, the inadequate estimate 
of the value of Holy Scripture, the neglect of the gift of 
teaching and of other outward means for the mainte- 
naoce of religion, explain the degeneracy of the second 
generation of Quakers. With some of the first Friends, 
as with many other good but unlearned men, the practical 
exhibition of their religion was often preferable to their 
written exposition of it; and it has been much over- 
looked, that whilst George Fox lived, his strong common 
sense prevented, or lessened, the operation of evils which 
afterward developed themselves. Thus, as regards the 
subjects of worship and ministry, his writings do not fur- 
nish those high encomiums on silence which have past 
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current in later times— practically he did not forget that 
" Faith comes by hearing ;" and his dying words pre- 
viously quoted, refute the supposition that he expected 
any large spread of Christian truth, independently of the 
faithful preaching of the Gospel. * Yisitors to Swarth- 
more Meeting House, near Ulyerstone, still standing by 
the old mansion of Judge Fell, are shown Fox's great 
Bible, once chained to the minister's gallery : in this 
little circumstance we discern a more enlarged apprecia- 
tion of the value of the Holy Scriptures, in assiflting the 
right performance of worship, than was possessed by some 
of his contemporaries, or has been shown by their succes- 
sors. Fox's personal influence in counterbalancing the 
seclusive effects of the disciplinary system he had organ- 
ized, has been already adverted to, and we now add one 
extract from his Epistles (it is far from being a solitary 
instance), proving his anxiety lest, under the pretext of 
renouncing the ** forms" of religion, the substance itself 
should be lost, — an anxiety not equally present with bk 
successors : ** Now, Friends who have denied the worlds 
songs and singing, sing ye in the spirit and with grace, 
making melody in your hearts to the Lord. And ye hav- 
ing denied the world's formal praying, pray ye always in 
the Spirit and watch in it. And ye that have denied tlie 

* See page 96. 
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world's giving of thanks and their saying of grace and 
Hying ont of it, do ye in every thing give thanks to the 
Lord through Jesus Christ. And ye that have denied 
the world's praising God with their lips, whilst their 
hearts are afar off, do ye always praise the Lord night 
and day, and from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same, praise ye the Lord. And ye that have 
denied the world's fastings, and of their hanging down 
their heads like a bulrush for a day, who smite with the 
fist of wickedness, keep ye the fast of the Lord, that 
breaks the bond of iniquity and lets the oppressed go 
free; that your health may grow, and your light may 
shine as the morning." * 

Our information as to the state of the Society of 
Friends in the middle ages of its history, is less full and 
complete than of its rise and first progress ; but from the 
biographies of John Griffith, Samuel Bownas, Thomas 
Story and others, as well as from the annual epistles is- 
saed by the Yearly Meeting, we discover its progressive 
decline, as evidenced by the neglect of the worship of 
Ood, by an extended conformity to the practices of the 
world, inconsistent with the Christian character; by a 
maladministration of the discipline, and by a diminution 
of charity in relieving the wants of the poor, &c. The 

* George Pox's EpistleSf p. 127. 
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refusal of ecclesiastical demands was in many cases com- 
promised; the plain dress and language of the earlj 
Friends in some parts of the conntry was no longer seen 
or heard, and the diminished size of meetings is often 
alladed to. The number of preachers was largely re- 
duced from what it had been in the earlier period, whilst 
the number of women in that station bore a mnch larger 
proportion to that of men than had previously been the 
case ; and there will hardly be a dissentient to the sound- 
ness of Joseph J. Ourney's statement, that "it is far 
from being an indication of life and soundness in the 
body, when the stronger sex withdraws from the battles 
of the Lord, and leaves them to be fought by those 
whose physical weakness and delicacy have an obvioiu 
tendency to render them less fit for the combat," * The 
statistics of visits paid by English ministers to Ireland 
confirm this statement. From 1660 to 1679, fifty-two 
men and two female ministers visited that island ; during 
the next twenty years, in spite of the civil wars, religions 
visits were paid by one hundred and three of the former 
and ten of the latter. Between lYOO and 1719 the nam- 
ber of men declined to ninety-five, and the women in- 
creased to fifty; and from 1720 to 1739 the numben 

♦ J". J". Gwmey on the Religious Peculiarities of Friends^ p. 226. 
This opinion was strongly held bj W. Edmundson. 5m WrlgUi 
and Rutty 's History of Friends in Ireland^ p. 222. 
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were respectively seyenty-eight and fifty-seveo.* The 
statistics of ministerial visits to America are very similar 
in their import to those of Ireland. A proof of the num- 
ber of ministers in Barclay's days is given in his Apol- 
ogy, where it is stated, ''In the many gatherings and 
meetings of snch as are convinced of the truth, there is 
scarce any in which God raiseth not up some or other to 
minister to his brethren, and there are few meetings that 
are altogethersilent."f The power wielded by an itine- 
rant ministry has been prominently displayed in modem 
times by the Methodist preachers, and we may estimate 
its influence on early Quakerism by learning that the 
visits paid by ministers from a distance, averaged one a 
fortnight in some meetings for years together. In Bris- 
tol, so fully was the time devoted to public worship occu- 
pied by ministry, that the expediency of holding meetings 
compnlsorily silent was seriously entertained.^ What a 
contrast does such a condition of things present to that 
of not a few meetings at the present time, which are ab- 
Bolately silent Sabbath after Sabbath for months if not 
for years I 

The practice of "acknowledging" ministers, as it is 

* J, J*. Gumey on the Religious Peculiarities of Friends^ p. 851. 
t Prop, on Worship, sect. ix. p. 340. 
X '^. Tanner's LectureSf p. 90. 
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termed, is one which gradaally established itself, aud it b 
one which, whilst conferring some important benefits on 
the Society, has probably diminished the amoont of 
preaching in its religions meetings. In the seTenteenth 
centnry any one believing it to be his dnty, was at liberty 
to speak as a minister in meetings for worship, and all in 
the habit of doing so were considered to be preachers io 
unity with the body, unless the monthly meeting speciallj 
declared to the contrary."^ It wonld be out of place here 
to detail at length the steps by which this absence of a^ 
rangement was exchanged for the greater precision of the 
present practice, by which monthly meetings deliberate 
upon and record the name? of those persons whose minis- 
try is thought to attest the reality of their " gifts ;" bat 
it may not be useless briefly to direct attention to 
a change, the importance and operation of which hu 
been very generally overlooked. Committees of experi- 
enced individuals were very early appointed by monthly 
and other meetings, to visit the families of their memben» 
and to extend such religious counsel in each case as 
appeared desirable. These visitors were denominated 
''elders." Additional duties to that of religious familj 
visitation were afterwards imposed on them, including the 
care of persons beginning to preach in meetings for wor 
ship. With si^ch parties the ** elders" united for religioQa 
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conference in select gatherings subsequently called ** Meet- 
ings of Ministers and Elders." The duty of exercising 
a general, unofficial oversight over the congregation to 
which he belonged, was often centred in the same indi- 
yidnal, who discharged the more special services of an 
" elder,'' till about the year It 63, when the Yearly Meet- 
ing thought it desirable to make provision for the more 
systematic oversight of its members, both ministers and 
others. Under the arrangements then instituted, the 
general care of the ministry was assigned to officers re- 
taining the name of '^ elders," the oversight of the flock 
being confided to individuals, likewise appointed by 
monthly meetings, who recei'^ed the title of "overseers." 
The duties of the '' elders" being no longer exclusively 
confined to the care of the junior preachers, the " Meet- 
ings of Ministers and Elders" changed their character, and 
asnmed that of assemblies charged with the special regu- 
liktion and government of those composing them ; with- 
out, however, trenching on the powers possessed by 
monthly meetings. When an individual has spoken as a 
minister of the Gospel for some time, the character of his 
communications is considered by the monthly meeting to 
which he belongs ; if approved of, and nothing in his 
conduct prevents, his name is recorded by minute on the 
books of the monthly meeting as an '^ acknowledged mit- 
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ister/' such a step conferring the right to sit and take 
part in ** Meetings of Ministers and Elders." It requires 
no remarks of ours to point out that these regulations 
are calculated to limit the amount of preaching more 
than was the case with the simple provisions of the seven- 
teenth century.* 

In considering the general lethargy of the Society of 
Friends from 1*700 to 1*760, and even a later period, it 
must not be overlooked that from its non-centralized con* 
stitution, the condition of things in different localities 
was liable to great variations. The memoirs of Samuel 
Fothergill and others prove that such differences did 
exist, that some lights still shone amongst the prevailing 
dimness, and the epistles issued by the Yearly MeeUng 
show that the men who constituted that assembly, were 
able annually to address much sound Christian counsel to 
the body at large. 

The year 1*73*7 is remarkable as being that in which 
" membership" was first recognized by the Yearly Meet- 
ing. Previous to that period (as before observed) the 
only criterion for determining connection with the Society 

* The authorities from which this information is derived are 
Wright and Rutty 's History of Friends in Ireland^ pp. 387, &c. ; 
W. Tanner's Lectures on the Early History of FriendM.in Bristol amd 
Somerset; Rules and Advices oj London Yearly Meeting; Mcmuseript 
Minutes of York Quarterly Meeting^ &o., &o. 
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of Friends was habitual attendance at its religious meet- 
ings. Nor in times of persecution was any other test re- 
quired ;. but at the period we have now reached, '' when 
the profession of a Friend no longer tested individual 
conviction, difficulty arose in determining the limits of 
the Society's responsibility for the exercise of its discip- 
line and the proper relief of its poor/' which induced the 
Yearly Meeting to issue the following pinute : " That 
all Friends shall be deemed members of the quarterly, 
monthly, or two weeks' meeting, within the compass of 
which they inhabited or dwelt the 1st day of the 4th 
month, 1*73*7.'*' Many years elapsed before the conse- 
quences resulting from this enactment fully developed 
themselves. In some respects the evils that have arisen 
from it are more evident at the present time than had pre- 
vioasly been the case ; but we conceive, it might have 
been early discovered, that to make membership in a 
Christian Church dependent on the accident of birth, was 
very much to abandon the New Testament idea of a 
Charch. Instead of being a company of faithful men 
and women, united in religious fellowship and possessing 
a strong bond of union in heartfelt allegiance to their 
common Lord, the Society of Friends increasingly as- 

* SUUements connected with the Marriage Regulations of FriencU^ 
p. 6. 
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sumed the character of a corporation, easting for ends 
partly religions, partly social, and partly cItU ; and ccm- 
taining a number of persons unconverted to Ood. From 
the children of Friends being registered as members at 
the time of birth, and being esteemed such till their names 
are removed by death, disownment, or resignation, even 
should they give little or no evidence of the possession of 
personal piety, membership has virtually become heredi- 
tary, having certain privileges contingent on its posses- 
sion, and descends from father to son almost like other 
property. From this anomalous provision, operating in 
conjunction with their marriage regulations, the Friends, 
as they have declined in numbers, have become incresi- 
ingly bound together by family relationship ; and whilst 
the spirit of clanship has conferred some elements of 
strength, it has also favored the growth of that exclosiTe 
feeling which is rarely absent fromiany association of men, 
in which membership is principally obtained throogb 
hereditary descent. Such bodies, it is well known, look 
suspiciously on the infusion of new blood into their con- 
stitution ; and a feeling of this character has had a powe^ 
ful influence amongst the Friends during the last centmT 
in making them indifferent to the obtaining of proseljtes- 
In the latter part of last century, the difficulties tb*^ 
arose from ** meetings for discipline" being merely con^ 
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posed of a few elder Friends (sometimes possessing little 
qaalification for the office bat that of age), induced a 
change in their constitution, and gradnallj the attend- 
ance of all "members" was encouraged. After this 
change the weakness occasioned by the retention of 
nnmerons nominal adult " members," having a right to 
assist in its church government, and generally to influence 
the policy of the body, became more apparent. The 
presence of children in disciplinary meetings (as listeners 
merely) has been decidedly beneficial, and constitutes an 
important educational agency; but we think that had 
some arrangement existed,* by which young persons on at- 
taining to years of maturity should make a simple profes- j 
sioQ of their faith, or renounce their ** membership" in 
the body, it would have operated as a powerful stimulus to 
serious parents, as well as to healthy congregations, in 
giving their children and young people that careful relig- 
ions training which would be the most fitting preparation 
for such a profession. It would also have prevented or 
lessened the evils arising from the retention of merely 
nominal members. The maxim, that " what is easily ob- 
tained is lightly esteemed," declares a true principle ; 
and from "membership" being so indiscriminately granted 
to all the children of Friends, it is often regarded by them, 
when rising into manhood or woI^anhood, in a false light : 
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instead of being esteemed a privilege — as membership 
with a Christian Chnrch should ever be — ^it has been felt 
to be a burden imposing restraints not demanded bj their 
own consciences. Family ties, or other causes, often pre- 
vent such young people from separating the connection 
between themselves and the Society : the Church itself will 
not do it, unless some act penal under its discipline be 
committed ; and so they remain, sometimes throughout a 
long lifetime (if we may accommodate Lord Macaulaj's 
metaphor), "members of the" Society, "but withered 
and distorted members, adding no strength to the body, 
and reproachfully pointed at by all who fear or envy the 
greatness" of Quakerism. 

When the regulations respectmg membership had ex- 
isted thirty or forty years, a considerable body of personi 
grew up, attending meetings for worship, and, making 
more or less of profession with the Friends— but not in 
membership. As this class was constantly recruited from 
parties who were disowned, but who retained some affeo- 
tion for their former principles or practices, by the ehil* 
dren of such persons, and from other sources^ it has 
increased to such an extent as now to constitute more 
than one quarter of all the worshippers in the meeting- 
houses of Friends. How suitably to provide for the eda* 
cation, oversight, and marriage arrangements of this large 
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body of persons, not considered as forming an integral 
part of the Society, bnt separated from it by an arbitrary 
and accidental line only, has been a source of continnal 
diicalty ; and by neglecting these duties, loss has been 
occasioned to the individuals themseWes, and much weak- 
ness to the Society induced. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE THIRD EPOCH OF QUAKERISM : CAUSES Of DXCLDCI 
PRINCIPALLY INTRODUCED AFTER 1760. 

The revival of the Discipline, 1760 — Its defective charaoter- 
The Friends increasingly isolate themselves — Qnietisia-' 
Irish secessions — Hicksites — Philanthropy — Dress and 
Language. 

**The body of which Christ is the head vxu never meeaU to hi 
nursed and petted into that extreme delicacy, as to need being at- 
tained in from all the airs which might possibly blow upon her, Htn 
is a constitution which will best thrive and become most robmt dka 
most in contact with that atmosphere to which the wisdom of God h» 
evidently adapted it,** — Edward Miall. 

^The wide-spread revival of religion in England nnder 
the ministrations of Wesley and Whitefield was not with- 
ont an inflnence on the Society of Friends, thongfa we 
have not discovered any immediate connection between it 
and the resuscitation of the Society's Discipline effected 
about 1760, through the labors of a large committee de- 
puted by the London Yearly Meeting to visit all its sub- 
ordinate meetings throQfichoat the kingdom. This com- 
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mittee succeeded in restoring to working order mnch of 
the ecclesiastical machinery that had fallen into degnetnde : 
monthly meetings too small for the efficient discharge of 
their duties were amalgamated, and large numbers of 
merely nominal members were disowned,— -some for im- 
moral conduct, some for non-attendance of meetings, or 
implication in warlike undertakings, others for the pay- 
ment of tithes, church-rates, &c.* 

It may be mentioned as a singular proof of the tradi- 
tional character Quakerism had assumed in some districts, 
that about twenty years after this period a committee of 
York Quarterly Meeting, to which had been confided the 

care of a seaport congregation, many of whose wealthy 

I 
members were in the habit of arming their ships, and of 

otherwise belying their profession, had to leave the town 
by a road rarely used, to avoid the risk of personal vio- 
lence when these influential offenders were subjected to 
the penalty of disownment. 

One result of the labors of the Yearly Meeting's com- 
mittee of 1760, is evident in the increased care exercised 
by monthly meetings in the recording of births, &c. The 
number of entries in the Society's register, which averaged 

■ 

nearly one thousand per year between 1670-1679, had 
declined to five hundred and fifty-seven between 1750-1759, 

* See Journal of John Griffith, 
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but advanced to six handred and one between 1*760-1^69, 
and to six handred and fifty-eight in the next decade^ 
notwithstanding the extensiye disownments which had 
taken place. "*" 

In perusing the narratiyes of these transactioDBi tbe 
carefal reader, whilst admiring such an outbreak of zed 
in the midst of a chilling indifference, can hardly M to 
remark the inferiority of the men who revived the disci- 
pline, as compared with those who established it;— an in- 
feriority that displayed itself in a lack of general compre- 
hensiveness of mind ; in an imperfect apprehension of the 
true objects to be attained by church goyemment^ and of 
the means rightly applicable for their attainment^ as well 
as in a want of attention to the scriptural prindplei 
which should regulate and determine all disciplinarj ac- 
tion. This change may be accounted for by the more 
sectarian stand-point occupied by the leaders of 1760, ai 
compared with that of their predecessors : the Society of 
Friends was no longer an advancing, aggressive body, 
aspiring to universal dominion — it was one sect among 
many, recognized as such by Acts of Parliament, posseei- 
ing certain exclusive civil privileges, and its serious mem- 
bers were increasingly isolated from general society. It 
is not strange that men surrounded from childhood hj 

* See Notes 4, 5, ancl 7, pp. 84, 85, and 87. 
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inflaences, and receiying the shibboleths of their 
cieed by hereditary descent, should be less catholic in 
their desires, and more contracted in their aims, than was 
the case with the first apostles of Qaakerism. Thas the 
moration'^of the Society's economy, devolved on men, 
iH)t a few of whom were earnest, but narrow-minded — a 
noe of people always ill qnalified to discharge the func- 
tions of ecclesiastical reformers. 

Had there been amongst these reforming Friends, men 
of the perception enjoyed by Ignatins Loyola, they would 
have known that the truest way of resuscitating a declining 
Church is to make it again aggressive— is to incite its mem- 
berg to enter on such fields of Christian labor as are best 
^pted for calling out their talents, and through such 
khors those "who water, being themselves watered," and 
iMcting on the body at large, the tone of religious feeling 
thioQghont the community is raised. This was a' main 
Beeret of Loyola's success in reanimating Roman Cathol- 
idam in the sixteenth century ;'*' but the very reverse of 
this policy was adopted by the reformers of Quakerism. 
In the language of the Westminster Beview, the aspira- 
tlong of the early Friends, their ** brave assault upon the 
world," their "crusade against its potentates to subject 
them, the whole nature of man, and all the nations of tl\e 

* See Stephen's J^Mays, vol. i. p. 185. 
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earth, to the kingdom of Christ," had failed ; and now 
'* the invaders retreated within their own borders, and en- 
deavored painfully and fruitlessly to isolate themselves 
from the world they had hoped to conquer."* 

This very remarkable change had been pVogressiog 

/ since 1690. The "early Friends" believed they bad "» 

I testimony to bear" to many truths of which the world 

' was forgetful ; and their testimony was a positive one. 

The "later Friends" have borne witness to the 



truths, but their testimony has been a negative one. From 
the catholic views entertained by George Fox and his co- 
adjutors relative to the kingdom of Christ, from tbeir 
believing it to be' a universal spiritual kingdom, extending 
to every nation of the world, it was their nnceasiDg en- 
deavor to increase the number of loyal subjects of tint 
kingdom, to the praise of its great Sovereign. Wba 
pressed to explain themselves, they disclaimed any preten- 



i 

I sions on behalf of their Society, as if it were the sole oot- 
j jnrard embodiment of this kingdom, but they nevertheless 
\ thought it was the principal one; their ideas of "testi* 
\ mony bearing" were, by logical sequence, associated with 
\ the continued increase of the Society of Friends, the con- 
tinued spread of ''truth," the increasing subjection of the 
kingdoms of this world to the kingdom of Christ Pid 

* Westminster Review, 1852, p. 619. 
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they object to tithes ? Their efforts to have them abolished 
were indefatigable. Did they object to solemnizing mar- 
riage by a priest ? They endeavored to " show a more 
excellent way ;" to have as many persons as practicable 
married at their meeting-hoases ; and the circumstance 
of a '^ Friend" marrying at a parish-charch was made the 
occasion for solemnly protesting, before the officiating 
clergyman and hundreds of neighbors, against priestly 
usurpations in the celebration of the nuptial rites. So 
we might proceed through the long catalogue of their 
"testimonies," and show how thoroughly practical and 
positive was their mode of upholding them. 

The change that slowly took place cannot be assigned 
to any single cause ; it was brought about by the conjoint 
action of several. The withdrawal of the stimulus of 
persecution, increasing opulence, the declining number of 
ministers, the seclusive influence of the discipline,* and the 
traditional, unadaptative character given by birthright 
membership, J&ppear to have been the principal agents. 
Within the fast century, "testimony" has not been borne 
against tithes by strenuous efforts to have them abolished ; 
but if a Friend pays tithes he is disowned : if a Friend 
marries before a clergyman, no pains are taken to inform 
the public of the Society's objections to such a procedure ; 
no endeavor is made to have as many persons as possible 
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married in a manner simple and non-clerical ; " testimony" 
is borne by disowning offenders. This negative " testi- 
mony bearing" has been, we think, one of the greatest de- 
lusions of modern Quakerism ; it is nearly inoperative on 
the population at large, and it is coutinnallj lessening 
the nnmber of persons qualified to uphold the Socieiy^ 
standard. 

A prominent example of this change of policy is fil^ 
nished by the conduct of the Society in relation to tbt 
Government of Pennsylvania. In consequence of publie 
dissatisfaction with the votes of the Quaker representatives 
in the House of Assembly for that State, in refusing to 
furnish military aid against the Indians, the English Qof- 
emment proposed to prevent their acting as legislators, by 
imposing an oath as a necessary test of competency for 
filling this position. After a very short struggle, the point 
was virtually surrendered by the Friends ; the obnoxioas 
members vacating their seats, they and their co-relig^onistB 
declining afterwards to o£fer themselves as candidates for 
legislative ofi&ces. This step was advised by the " Meet- 
ing for Sufferings" in London, who sent a depntation to 
enforce its necessity on their American brethren, and the 
latter showed the greatest alacrity in responding to tlio 
advice. " Upon the whole,", writes Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting to that in London in 1759, "you may obwnre 
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somewhat of oar present circamstances, and that oar con- 
nections with the powers of the earth are reduced to small 
bounds, which we fervently desire may have the proper 
effect to establish the Church in righteousness, and fix our 
trust in the Lord alone for protection and deliverance."* 
With what unfeigned surprise would William Penn and 
George Fox have read such a paragraph I The whole 
transaction is, however, very significant, and may be taken 
as a representative instance of the admission made by th^ 
Quakers of the eighteenth century, that their religion, 
whilst professedly so practical in its character as to affect 
the remotest minutise of speech and dress, was still unable 
to flourish in connection with many of the offices and em- 
ployments which men in civil life necessarily engage in. 
The contrast in this respect between modem and ancient 
Quakerism is striking : of late times the Friends have in- 
creasingly congregated in some few trades and professions ; 
in the earlier period they were found occupying every po- 
sition in society, from the trade of an innkeeper to the more 
exalted station of a colonial governor. 

In the first pages of this volume we have shown how 
thoroughly Quakerism was moulded by the age in which 
it arose,— ^an age of earnestness in religious things, not a 
sceptical or indifferent one. Had the Friends of 1760 

* Bowden's History of America, vol. ii. p. 281. 

9 
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been men of larger mental calibre, tbey would have seen 
that the hundred and ten years that had elapsed since the 
rise of their body, had made an enormous difference in the 
circumstances that surrounded it, and that the arrange- 
ments suited to a period when high religious profesaioQ 
was fashionable, were inapplicable to one in which such i 
profession was popularly derided. When it was needful 
for Bishop Butler to write his Analogy, and when the 
very truth of Christianity was extensively denied, it might 
have seemed to be self-evident, that the only way of salvt* 
tion to the sinner should have been declared and insisfced 
on with the utmost perspicuity, and that no outward 
means of religious instruction should have been omitted, 
for guarding the young against the blasting infidelity pre- 
vailing around them. But no effort appears to have bees 
made to re-establish the instruction meetings of earlier 
times, or to encourage social gatherings for the careful 
study of Holy Scripture and mutual edification ; nor were 
the few remaining provisions for aggressive action 
strengthened or extended. The circular yearly meetingi 
were discontinued in consequence of the disorders which 
had sometimes accompanied them, and the other assem- 
blies for disciplinary purposes assumed more and more of 
a sectarian character. It must also be observed that the 
discipline of the " Middle Ages" was much more legal is 
its character and administration than that of the earlier 
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period; the loving, reclaiming spirit towards offenders, 
then so prominent a feature, was substitnted by one ** de- 
sirous to maintain the credit of the Society and to enforce 
compliance with its rnles ;" instances occurring in which 
parties were disowned ''forthwith," and without receiving 
any previous "labor."* 

It is to the different condition of English society in the 
eighteenth century as compared with the seventeenth, that 
the diffierent results flowing at the two periods from the 
doctrine of personal spiritual guidance, are largely at- 
tributable. In the former it led to great activity in reli- 
^ous matters, in the latter it favored the spread of a 
" withering quietism." There was an air of greater mys- 
tery thrown round the ministry of the Gospel in the 
eighteenth century ; it was considered to be less amenable 
to ordinary motives in exciting to its exercise, whilst at 
the same time the Society placed additional safeguards 
against the exercise of undue zeal. The information an- 
nually furnished in early times, for the direction of minis- 
ters as to the meetings or districts in which their visits 
would be well received by the inhabitants, was no longer 
collected ; but preachers thinking it their duty to visit 
the churches in America, were required to obtain the sanc- 

♦ See W. Tanner's Lectures on the History of Friends in Somer- 
tetthire and Bristol. 
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tioQ of three meetings instead of one^ as had proYioml} 
been the case.* 

Indicative of the trains of thought and feeling preyail* 
ing at this period is the origin and growth of a phrase- 
ology, associating spiritual guidance with the idea of 
something essentially recognizable by the senses. We 
may instance as an illustration of this disposition the use 
of the word " perceptible," subsequently so largely applied 
by Joseph John Gurney and others to the operations of 
the Holy Spirit. Whilst most fully admitting that the 
blessed intimations of heavenly love and guidance are, and 
maybe, ''perceptible," is it not as cer^in that they an 
ofttimes tmperceptible even when immediate ? and does it 
not continue to be at this day as it was with the disciplef 
of old when approaching Emmaus, that the heart is 
warmed and the Scriptures opened to the nnderstanding; 
whilst the eye fails to recognize the presence of the hear- 
enly Teacher ? We submit that it is somewhat incoQsisteut 
in a Church which so strenuously objects to the wordi 
'' Trinity" and '^ Sacrament," because they are not foiuid 
in Scripture, to be at the same time in the constant use 
of a term, equally unsanctioned by the letter of Scripture, 
and liable to convey erroneous ideas as to the manner aod 
evidence of the Divine illumination. We have not foond 

* See i2u/es of Discipline and Advices, 
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this phrase in the Yocabolary of the " early Friends," and 
we belieye a close examination of their writings will dis- 
close the existence of a material difference of idea, be- 
tween the manner in which the first and the third genera- 
tion of the Friends regarded the manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit. There were multitudes of persons in the 
Republican army and elsewhere, who in the days of George 
Pox claimed to be divinely inspired. From the theology 
of the Puritans being deeply tinged with Old Testament 
ideas, their belief in the manner of divine inspiration was 
Jewish rather than Christian ; they looked for the sudden, 
temporary, and oyerwhelming descent of the sacred affla- 
tus, rather than to the constant presence of the Comforter 
in the heart of every believer, and in larger measure in the 
heart of every Gospel minister. Though it was the pe- 
culiar calling of George Fox and his associates to defend 
the latter doctrine, they associated parts of the Puritan 
belief with it, and probably the Puritan phraseology re- 
tained by the Society, was influential in leading it increas- 
ingly to regard the manifestations of the Spirit, as tem- 
porary and "perceptible" in their character, rather than 
as the silently working leaven of the spiritual kingdom 
changing and enlightening the heart ; thus exposing to 
the charge of reverting to the Old Testament economy 
instead of recognizing the privileges of the New: we 
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donbt not this is one cause of the eontinaed deficiencj of 
laborers in those departments of the Gharch's seryice, 
where spiritual guidance is regarded a^ most essential. 

The following cautiously worded risum^ of this period 
is from the Memoirs of J. J, Oumey, edited by Joseph 
B. Braithwaite: — "Yet in this revival there appeared 
lacking that thorough Christian devotedness which was so 
remarkably manifested at the rise of the Society. Whilst 
the preaching of the Oospel amongst Friends at this 
period was often marked J^y great earnestness in setting 
forth the spirituality of religion, and the necessity of its 
inward operations, it was not always connected with an 
equally clear and practical enforcement of other great 
and not less essential portions of revealed truth, which in 
the minds of the earlier Friends were inseparably con- 
nected with their deep and comprehensive views of the 
soul-searching and spiritual character of true Christianity. 
And it may perhaps be added that the increase^ atten- 
tion to the discipline, valuable and important as it was, 
was too often associated with too rigid an adherence to 
forms and a tendency to multiply rules, and to make the 
exact carrying of them out, in degree at least, a sub- 
stitute for that patient and discriminating wisdom tem- 
pered with love which should ever characterize Christiaa 
discipline."* 

* Memoirs of J. J. Gurneyj vol. ii. p. 3. 
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In Ireland the spiritaal life of the Society had long 
been languishing, and towards the close of the eighteenth 
century pernicious effects flowing from an excessive ex- 
altation of the "inward light" became evident,* more 
especially amongst the ministers and elders, by an open 
questioning of the inspiration of Scripture ;f by a refusal 
to comply with the regulations of the body for ensuring 
the orderly solemnization of marriages, &c., under the 
notion that such regulations were ** useless forms"J and 
"superstitious practices ;" and ultimately, by a denial of 
the divinity of Christ, and of his atonement for sin.§ 
The major part of the Yearly Meeting of Dublin held 
firmly by scriptural principles, and the dissentients re- 
signed their membership, or were disowned. The seces- 
sion was extensive ; we cannot furnish the numbers of 
those who were thus separated, but in some districts the 
orthodox party lost all their ministers and elders, and the 
Society at large was. left weak, stripped, and unsettled. 

This unsettlement was not confined to Ireland ; it par- 
tially extended to England, and conduced, thirty years 
later, to the extensive Hicksite secession in America — 

'**' Events among the (Quakers in Ireland, Anno 1804, J. Johnson, 
London. 

f Events among the Quakers in Ireland^ Appendix, p. 20. 
} Ibid. p. 127. § Ibid. p. 181, &c. 
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originating, like that in Ireland, in giving the " inward 
light" the place of Scripture, and in exalting the " inward 
Christ," denying "Jesus of Nazareth," his atonement for 
sin and oneness with the Father ; and ultimately landing 
many of its authors in virtual infidelity. No secession of 
this-character occurred in England; but the inadequate 
declaration of the doctrine of justification by faith, on the 
part of not a few ministers, deprived their representations 
of religion of that beneficent aspect, which the practical 
acceptanice of this cardinal truth sheds on the Christian's 
pathVay. This defective theology, in conjunction with 
the high importance attached to the maintenance of pecu- 
liar modes of dress, and address, and other points on the 
outskirts of Christian practice, connected the profession 
of Quakerism in the minds of the young, with ideas of 
gloom and unreasonableness, to use no stronger words, 
and partially explains the defection of so many of the 
children of Friends from the faith of their fathers within 
the present century. The same causes prepared the way 
for a reaction in this country on the Hicksite heresy in 
America, occasioning the ''Beaconite" secession in 1836, 
by which a small number of persons, probably not exceeding 
three hundred members in all, left the Society, thinking 
its doctrines less evangelical than those laid down in the 
New Testament. It is entirely unnecessary to enter into 
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the details of this anhappy schism ; the time that has 
elapsed since its occurrence is perhaps too short to allow 
of an independent and altogether impartial judgment 
being pronounced, concerning the motives and acts of the 
parties concerned. On the one hand, it may be safely 
conceded that there was in some localities not a little to 
offend the exponents of evangelical truth ; on the other, 
the favor accorded by the great body of the Friends to 
religious writings free from any savor of mediaeval mysti- 
cism, is a token of general soundness in the essentials of 
Christian truth. 

These internal dissensions have had a blighting effect 
on the Society, and have occasioned a very considerable 
loss of members. 

The philanthropic efforts in which the Society of Friends 
engaged, towards the close of the last century, have not 
been without an influence on its subsequent history. 
When Benezet and Woolman roused their brethren to a 
fuller recognition of the " enormous sin" of negro slavery, 
the religious services of the body gave but little employ- 
ment to such of its members as were not engaged in min- 
isterial labor, and the Friends generally were able to 
throw themselves without reserve into the anti-slavery 
straggle, with a degree of benefit to humanity which 
the world has generously recognized. The sphere of 
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philanthropic effort was rapidly widened by the estab- ' 
lishment of the Bible Society, the British and Foreigii 
School Society, &c.,* in both of which the Friends took 
an active part, also in the reform of the criminal codei 
(pity they did not reform their own criminal code 1) and 
in other associations in which Christians of different reli- 
gious views were able to nnite, for the attainment of im- 
portant ends. Yery beneficial to those engaged in them 
have these labors proved, and the amount of tangible 
good that has been effected has probably never been ex- 
ceeded by any equal number of persons. Not merely has 
benefit accrued, through the Christian laborer being 

'**' It is worthy of note that the qaiescent spirit ot the Sooiety 
prevented its entering on the field of Sabbath-school instme- 
tiou till long after most other bodies. ''Friends," it wts 
stated in a conference of teachers held at Bristol in 1852 (sm 
Printed Report^ p. 53), had till recently ''been rather adverM 
to yonng men engaging in the work of First-daj school teaoli- 
ing, becanse it was thought that their religious character migbt 
be injured from the want of sufficient opportunitj for retire- 
ment and religious reading.'' A corrector view and deeper 
knowledge, would have shown that the young men were sped" 
ally suffering from the want of having their energies called 
out, as is done by Sabbath-school teaching ; and that no better 
means could be devised for remedying the want of aggressiTe 
action in the Society's arrangements. The rapid extension of 
these schools within the last fifteen years, and the general 
active encouragement given to them, indicate a determination 
to repair, as far as is practicable, the previous blunder. 
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strengthened by service, bnt also the anion with pions in- 
. dividaals of other denominations has enlarged the heart 
and expanded the sympathies of men beyond the con- 
tracted circle of their own little sect. Yet the tendency 
of these engagements on the part of its members, has not 
been to enlarge the borders of the Society. Some of the 
service which it might itself have employed with great 
benefit, has been diverted from that channel ; and farther, 
from the attention of intelligent Christian men being 
closely occnpied with these schemes of catholic philan- 
thropy, their thoughts and energies have not been given 
to consider the state of things existing in the religions 
body of which they formed a part ; otherwise we cannot 
account for the continuance of such a number of able and 
earnestly minded men in the Society, who year after year 
might have ascertained that its numbers were lessening, 
absolutely, as well as relatively to the general population, 
and yet have made so little effort to investigate the causes 
of this decline, or to remove them. One reason may 
probably exist, in the absence of accurate information 
respecting the Society's numerical position.^ The Yearly 
Meeting receives no official census of its numbers, but / 
whilst annually enumerating those who have joined it ''by 
convincement," and collecting all the minutise relating to 
distraints made from its members in their opposition to 
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tithes, &c., it makes no inqairj as to the nnmber of mem- 
bers lost by disownment or resignation. Had the Yearly 
i Meeting been annually informed, at the same time it heard 
of forty or fifty convincements, that the disownments were 
donble or treble that number, the present state of things 
could hardly have existed so long, and with so little of 
movement respecting it. But unwelcome truths are un- 
popular things ; and it is not the first time a church— 
ostrich-lilfe — has buried its head in the sand, turned 
away from the remembrance of its ailment, and neglected 
to search out and to employ the true remedy. 

There is still another reason for this indifference to 
diminishing numbers. Whilst their official documents 
continue to speak of Quakerism as " neither more nor less 
than real Christianity in its purest form, and without cur- 
,. ' tailme^t,"* a consciousness has, nevertheless, possessed 
/ ' the minds of many of its members, that as now developed 
and organized, the Society is unsuited to be a direct 
agency in the evangelization of the heathen, in the 
arousing and enlightening of the ignorant masses of the 
population, or even in the promulgation of its own most 
prominent tenets ; and this has led persons to su|)port as- 
sociations for the advocacy of their principles in frag- 

* Report of Committee of York Quarterly Meeting for visiting the 
Meetings and Families of Friends within its Limits, 1855, p. 13. 
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ments, as a substitute for the spreading of ** truth" as a 
whole, in the manner of the early Friends. On this prin- 
ciple the "Peace Society" promulgates the doctrine of 
the unlawfulness of war ; the " Society for the Liberation 
of Religion from State Patronage and Control" testifies 
against the support of religion by the civil power ; and 
many honest Friends think that the world is learning the 
doctrines of George Fox one by one, and in due time 
will have learned them all ; and so it does not matter so 
much if "our little church" itself does not increase, "our 
principles are spreading," " the world is becoming more 
and more Friendly 1" This train of thought has largely 
obtained of late years ; it harmonizes well with the sub- 
jective character of modem Quakerism, and we find it 
expressing itself in many pointless platitudes : "We are 
not a proselytizing people ;" " Our condition results from 
individual unfaithfulness;" "Numbers are not a correct 
test of strength ;" &c. &c. 

Connected with this branch of our subject is the im- 
portance attached by the Friends to peculiar modes of 
dress and language. "No one acquainted with the man- 
ners of the Court, in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., 
when " the dressing a fine lady was more complicated 
than rigging a ship of war,"* can be surprised that the 

Pictorial History, book yiii. p. 632. 
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Puritans testified against such immoralitj, or that tlie 
early Quakers, numbering so many Puritans in their ranks, 
should adopt their protest, and amplify its limits, so as to 
include superfluity of language as well as superfluity of 
dress within the range of its application. They objected 
to the use of all merely complimentary expressions, as 
well as to that of the plural pronoun when addressing 
one individual only. , Some of their etymological scruples 
may now excite a smile ; but the objects they desired to 
attain were far from unimportant, — ^these objects were 
simplicity of dres8 and truthfulness of language, Tha 
founders of Quakerism imposed no distinguishing badge 
or costume on their followers— such a course would ha?e 
been thoroughly alien to their principles ; but non-com- 
pliance with ever- varying fashion, and abstinence from 
ornament, very early made the Friends partially recognis- 
able by their attire. SomethingJike a costume was thus 
unintentionally established, which the second generation 
endeavored to maintain and enforce by sumptuary laws 
resembling those of the English legislature at an earlia 
period in their general character, as well as in their re- 
sults — they were equally disregarded. In the most degen- 
erate days of the Society's history, a considerable pro- 
portion of its members threw overboard simplicity as well 
as peculiarity in their attire. The stringent regQlationi 
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of the sncceeding period natarallj included dress and 
language within the scope of their jurisdiction, and every 
congregation had annually to report to the superior 
meetings as to the observance of " plainness of speech, 
behavior, and apparel." The extent of importance at- 
tached to the observance of these " peculiarities" (to bor- 
row their conventional cognomen) by many serious and 
estimable men, will hardly be credited ; and in the en- 
deavor to maintain them in their integrity, such parties 
frequently placed themselves in very false positions, and 
became the unintentional perpetrators of serious mischief. 
The authorized documents of the Society spoke only of 
"plainness" of dress, but a rigid conventional meaning 
was attached to the word, and parties not conforming to 
the standard were regarded as '^ unfaithful," and were 
practically excluded from the offices of the church, though 
to the unprejudiced observer their attire might be as 
"plain," or more so, than that of their censors. 

When George Fox argued for simplicity of attire, he 
was supported by Scripture, as well as by the example of 
the early Christians, the Waldenses, Lollards, &c. ; but 
the idea of his successors, that an outward badge or cos- 
tame constituted a powerful aid to virtue, by shielding its 
possessor against the temptation of the world, had, as it 
appears to us, but very limited support from revelation or 
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experience, and was closely akin to those ascetie eeron 
that flourished amidst the fading glories of the primitlTe 
Church. The importance attached to the observance of 
the costume and to the peculiar phraseology by the medi- 
sBval Friends and their successors, was but one branch of 
that fruitless attempt at isolation from the world which 
we have already adverted to. The object sought after 
was excellent — the avoidance of temptation. The "lip 
of truth" has taught the Christian constantly to praj, 
" Lead us not into temptation," and that nothing — not a 
right hand or a right eye — must be retained if separating 
the soul from Christ. The adoption of a costume is then 
a trifling sacrifice to make, if exemption from the beset- 
meuts of personal vanity, and all the evils incident to the 
love of dress, may be so averted. But that it would fail, 
or that it would introduce evils greater than it was in- 
tended to obviate, might have been anticipated from the 
discrepancy between the human arrangement, of erectmg 
"an external bulwark from the world," "a hedge," Ac, 
and that of the Gospel plan, which, first changing the 
heart with the affections, allows the fruits of this change 
to manifest themselves afterwards in the outward condnct 
** I pray not that thou shouldst take them out* of the 
world, but that thou shouldst keep them Trom the evil," 
was the prayer of the Lord Jesus for His disciples ; and 
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througbont the whole of His teachings (and those of the 
Apostle Paul), the idea that the Christian will find his 
safety to depend in oatward ordinances and observances, 
is steadily combated, the emphasis being laid on the right 
cultivation of the heart, and on the daily endeavor, under 
all circumstances, to have ** a conscience void of offence 
toward God and toward men." The experience of the 
Friends has not belied the apostolic statement that '' self- 
chosen worship and humiliation, and chastening of the 
body," are impotent to ''check the indulgence of fleshly 
passions."* When the^ maintenance of ''plainness" in 
dress is merged in conformity to a costume, the effect of 
example is very much lost : the dress of a policeman or 
of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, being confessedly a cos- 
tume, is not imitated for that reason ; it is meant to be a 
distinguishing mark, and it operates as such. It is not 
the least of the discrepancies between their theory and 
their practice, that the Friends have thus very much nul- 
lified the effect of their protest against extravagance of 
dress, and that, whilst claiming to be pre-eminently the 
exponents of the internal, heart-purifying, spiritual nature 
of true religion, they should at the same time have placed 
such reliance on "external forms," as to have made the 
adoption of a certain dress and the use of a set phrase- 

* Conjbeare and Howson's Translation, Col. ii. 25. 
10 
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ologj almost essential re(|a!6ites to membership in the 
body. In the maltitudinous pamphlets and letters which 
the discassion of this subject has recently evoked, mack 
reference is made to the efEbct of the .costume in repelliDg 
proselytes ; and that this has been the actual result ap- 
pears to be well established." Bat more serious has beea 
its effects on the children of Friends : whilst some han 
to rejoice in escaping, through this means, temptaticms to 
which they might otherwise have saccombed, others ex- 
perience throaghoat life the evils attendant on that isola- 
tion from improving society, to which they are consigned 
in early life. ''Again, that very feeling of pecoliari^ 
which prevents some from associating with persons of so- 
perior education to themselves, is no barrier to otben 
against an intercourse with those decidedly their inferion. 
The natural love of company leads the child to seek asso- 
ciates ; but his fear of ridicule prompts him to seek them 
amongst those, with whom he feels that his superiority of 
position places him above any fear of the expression of 
ridicule. "* In reading the recent animadversions of the 
newspaper press, and of some of the leading literary o^ 
gaus of the day, on modem extravagance in dress, we 

* RecuoM far objecting to the Peculiar Prctctices and OpiMiam 
of Friend* toith regard to Dress and Mode of Address, by Edward 
Sewell, p. 9. 
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hardly know whether most to regret the Id attention with 
which many Churches have treated this sabject, or the 
mistakes of the Society of Friends in their endeavors to 
grapple with it. In conclusion, it is needful to remark 
that the change of sentiment and practice has latterly 
been so considerable, that the preceding observations refer 
to a bygone period rather than to the present time, when 
gome danger, from an inadequate appreciation of Chris- 
tian simplicity in dress and language, may not unfairly be 
apprehended. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

a 

MODEBN OATTSES OF THE SOOIETY'S DEOUNE, CONTINTJED. 

Marriage regalations of the Society of Friends — George Fox'i 
doctrine as to marriage — He legislates for the Society— 
** Mixed marriages'' — Disownment becomes the stated pen- 
alty for marriage " contrary to rule" — ^Number of persom 
so disowned in the nineteenth century — Infrequency of mar- 
riage amongst the Friends. 

'' A wonderful picture of what good men may do^ acting on 
taken notions of duty, to destroy the very structure they are mott 
ious to uphold,** — John Bbioht. 

When a historian of Qaakerism arises capable of 
doing justice to his sabject, his revelations respecting 
the marriage arrangements of the Society will constitute 
a narrative of no ordinary interest. He will have to tell 
how comprehensive and how holj were the views of the 
early Friends respecting marriage, and how bqldlj, yet 
how prudently, they carried them into effect ; he will faith- 
fully relate the evils resulting from a lax discipline in a 
lethargic Church ; and he will have to paint in darkest 
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colors the far worse consequences resulting from the rigid 
execution of unchristian laws. George Fox's opposition 
to any human priesthood, included the denial of the right 
to marry by any ''man-made minister:" he held, how- 
ever, that marriage was a religious ordinance ; and thus 
the Quakers were equally at collision with the Popish 
doctrine of marriage being a sacrament, dependent for its 
Talidity on the blessing of the priest ; with the modifica- 
tion of this dogma adopted by the English Church ; and 
with Cromwell's Parliament, when it declared marriage to 
be a civil contract. Under a deep conviction of the 
truth of the principles he had embraced, George Fox 
directed that marriages should take place in meetings for 
Divine worship, in the presence of numerous witnesses, 
who subscribe their names to the marriage certificate in 
attestation of its genuineness. He says: ''We marry 
none, but are witnesses of it;" marriage being "God's 
joining, not man's."* This intrepid defiance of existing 
usages and of legislative institutions was not made hastily, 
or without a full comprehension of the consequences that 
might ensue, f We learn that Fox ascertained what the 

* George Fox's Epistles^ p. 280. 

t These consequences included not merelj aspersions on 
the validity of these marriages, and consequentlj on the le- 
gitimacy of the offspring, but several instances are recorded 
in whioh parties married in Friends' Meetings were impris- 
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practice of the primitive Chnrch had been, and he in- 
sisted on scrupaloas care being exercised by the Friends, 
to prevent any jost ground of accosation that their unions 
were contracted in a disorderly or clandestine manner. 
The most ample notice of an intended marriage was given, 
not merely in the meetings of Friends, but sometimes the 
expectant bridegroom made public proclamation of his 
intentions at the market cross of the town he resided in ; 
committees appointed by monthly meetings inquired into 
the parties' clearness from all other matrimonial engage- 
ments, and lastly, the marriage certificate was shown to a 
justice of the peace. It was doubtless the completeness 
thus given to their nuptial rites, disarming the laudable 
jealousy of the civil power, that procured for the mar- 
riages of Friends the recognition of legal validity when 
the question was first raised before Chief Justice Hale. 
His decision Was confirmed by other judges, and at a 
recent date received the sanction of statute law. 

Having run so great a risk in obtaining this privilege^ 
it could not be expected that the Friends would show 
themselves very lenient towards those of their number who 
married parties of other denominations before a clergy- 

oned on that acoonnt alone (Besse'a Sufferings^ vol. ii. p. 103, 
edition of 1738^, it being constmed as an offence against the 
ecolesiastioal government of the Chnroh of England. 
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man, not only because such a coarse violated the So- 
ciety's '* testiimony" previonsly referred to, bat also from 
a belief that marriages between parties of different reli- 
gions views are, as a class, anfavorable to conjugal hap- 
piness. Reason and experience alike indicate that such 
must often be the case : marriage between Christians and 
the heathen was one of the trials of the primitive Chnrch ; 
and evils, similar in kind though smaller in magnitude, 
have resulted in later times where there has been diver- 
sity of opinion and practice between husband and wife on 
religions matters. Thus it cannot bnt be regarded as 
within the legitimate range of a Church's duty, to en- 
deavor to prevent the formation of such anions. They 
were not frequent between Friends and others in the 
seventeenth century; when they did take place, some- 
times a " testimony of denial" was issued against the 
offender, but the practice was not uniform, and the num- 
ber so separated from the Society, previous to 1700, ap- 
pears to have been small. In the endeavor to ensure 
oneness of religions conviction between parties intending 
to marry, and in his opposition to the solemnization of 
the rite by a clergyman, it accorded with Gebrge Fox's 
comprehensive ideas to rely more on persuasive counsel, 
and on making the solemnization of marriage in Friends' 
meeting-houses an easy process; than on the operation of 
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an ecclesiastical penalty. Eveti when a monthlj meeting 
did not look favorably on a proposed marriage, dther 
from one of the parties being bat little of a Friend, or 
for other reasons, it nsnally thoaght it better to allow the 
solemnization of the same buo more, rather than drive 
the parties to the parish charch. In Fox's quaint phra- 
seology, he wished, if it were possible, " not to leave a 
hoof in Egypt."* 

Yet he and the most thonghtfal of his followers most 
have been aware, that if the Society of Friends was to 
be merely a sect, and still more if it was to be only a 
small sect in the midst of a vast sorronnding popnlatioo, 
its members would ^ot entirely marry amongst them* 
selves. No attempt at isolation in this respect has 
proved entirely successful. It was but partially success- 
ful with the Jewish nation, though directed by special 
Divine command ; and not more so with the early Chris- 
tians, or with the Yaudois, whilst it has been very unsuc- 
cessful with the Society of Friends. The only part of 
its history in which these ''mixed marriages" have not 
been a constant source of trouble, was during sixty or 
seventy years, in which Quakerism was the prevailing 
faith in Pennsylvania, and some adjoining States of North 
America. Samuel Bownas, writing in 1*728 of the great 

* George Fox's Episdes, p. 280. 
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increase of Friends in these parts, says, " Now the ex- 
traordinarj increase of professors is much to be attri- 
bnted to the yonth retaining the profession of their pa- 
rents, and marrying snch ; for, indeed, most of the people 
in Pennsylyania are of this profession, as well as in the 
Jerseys and Rhode Island, so that young people are not 
under the temptation to marry such as are of different 
judgment, as in other parts. '"^ In England and Ireland, 
throughout the early part of the eighteenth century, mar- 
riages between Friends and others became increasingly 
frequent The subject is repeatedly referred to by the 
Yearly Meeting, usually inciting monthly meetings to 
more rigor in the exercise of the discipline on offenders. 
It would appear that in some parts of the kingdom no 
notice was taken of these marriages ; in others a brief 
written acknowledgment from the party that he or she 
has broken the regulations of the Society, with a few ex- 
pressions of regret (often, we should suppose, sufficiently 
equivocal in their meaning), was deemed an adequate 
apology. In other monthly meetings, where more rigid 
disciplinarians might be influential, disownment was the 
penalty inflicted on any one contracting a ** mixed mar- 
riage. " 

Precisely accordant with our previous statements as to 
* Samuel Bownas' JoumcU, p. 233. 
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the tone of feeling prevailing after the disciplinary re?i- 
Tal of 1160, we find an ever-increasing reliance on the 
penal exercise of the discipline as a preventive of these 
marriages. Probably it is something more than an '* on- 
designed coincidence," (was it not the action of prevailbg 
popular opinion ?) that at the same period of time the Brit- 
ish Legislature was giving to the criminal code of the coim- 
try that Draconian character which required the reform- 
ing labors of a Bomilly and a Peel, before it could be 
restored to any semblance of the Christian standard. In 
1752, monthly meetings had been empowered to extend 
disownment as well to ** parents and guardians eDC0u^ 
aging mixed marriages, as to the parties actually cod- 
cemed in them.'"*' Respecting which, Elizabeth Fry re- 
marks, " It is a most undue and unchristian restraint, as 
far as I can judge of it."f In 1783, monthly meetings 
are warned against accepting ''insincere acknowledg- 
ments" from parties who had so married. 

The disorders which it was hoped might be thus averted 
were undoubtedly serious in their character as well as in 
their extent. But the means employed to remedy them 
were badly adapted to attain the desired end. Had the 
framers of this penal code been more deeply versed in the 

* Rules of DiicipliM and Aehi€€My p. 100. 
t Life of Elizabeth fVy, 1856, p. 294. 
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knowledge of the hnman heart, they would have perceiyed 
that the period of marriage is, of all others, the one in 
which the attitude of the Church is most influential in 
determining the subsequent relation between it and its 
members. Surely the scene selected by the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself for the performance of His first miracle, 
when dwelling personally amongst men, and the character 
of that miracle, might have taught the obtusest mind, that 
Christianity was to present itself in its most attractive 
guise at the solemnization of munriage, and that the re- 
quirements of the Church should be simple, indulgent, 
and attractive, rather than harsh, complex, and repelling. 
Unhappily, this Divine example has been nearly thrown 
away on the Society of Friends. Even as regards the 
marriages solemnized according to its regulations, cum- 
brous forms were maintained long after the necessity for 
them had ceased ; and whilst the Yearly Meeting directs 
certain practical '* advices" on the right performance of 
the varied duties of life (excellent in sentiment and beau- 
tiful in expression), to be frequently read in its meetings 
for discipline, they are silent on the subject of marriage ; 
and in none of the Society's published documents, does it 
help its junior members to a knowledge of what are the 
conditions of happiness in married life. Thus the natural 
associations of the younger Friends who attend meetings 
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'^for discipline, are connected with the disownment of those 
marrying contrary to rale (cases of this sort being con- 
stantly on " the books"), and with the yearly answering 
of the harshly worded *' qaery," " Is early care taken to 
admonish snch as appear inclined to marry in a manner 
contrary to the mles of our Society, and in due time to 
deal with snch as persist in refusing to take counsel f "* 

Experience might have tanght the Quaker legislators of 
the eighteenth century, that the direction of mankind in 
the affair of marriage, is one of the most difficult and deli- 
cate tasks that can be undertaken, and that it is pre-emi- 
nently one in which, whilst men may be influenced by 
Christian counsel, by public opinion, by education, and 
by persuasion, it is also one in which they will not be 
driven or dragooned. But the latter policy is short, sum- 
mary, and easy; the former requires ability, discrimina- 
tion, patience, and strong faith in principles. The latter 
was chosen by the Quakers of the ** middle age," and has 
been maintained, with little relaxation, to the present day. 
We consider it as the most influential proximate cause of 
the numerical decline of the Society. 

What number of members were separated on this ac- 
count daring the eighteenth century is not known, but it 
is proved to have been very large indeed. Within the 

* Book of Rules and Advices, p. 218, Query xiii. 
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present half-century the numbers have been ascertained 
with substantial accuracy during the late agitation of this 
question. By examination of the records of numerous 
monthly meetings, it appears that in many of them one- 
third of those who marry, select partners not of their own 
community: thus, from 1837 to 1854, in the largest 
monthly meeting in England (comprising the chief towns 
in the west of Yorkshire), one hundred and thirteen 
Friends married agreeably to the Society's regulations, 
and sixty-one contrary to them ; these last being in con- 
sequence all diaovmed. The history of Ackworth School 
scholars, drawn principally from the middle classes of so- 
ciety, and from all parts of the kingdom, gives similar re- 
sults. Of eight hundred and fifty-one boys educated in 
that establishment whose marriages have been ascertained, 
five hundred and forty-seven were "in accordance with 
rule," three hundred and four in opposition. Other evi- 
dence might be adduced, all tending to show that about 
one-third of the Friends who marry, choose partners not 
members of the Society, and in taking that step lose their 
membership. From the records of the Society, and the 
reports of the Registrar-General, it appears that between 
1800 and 1855, four thousand four hundred and ninety- 
nine marriages were solemnized in Quaker meeting-houses, 
representing eight thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight 
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persons ; and it follows from the eTidence jast giYeo, that 
aboat half that number, or upwards of four thousand 
persons, will have married contrary to the Society's regu- 
lations daring the same period, and in consequence have 
been disowned.* Nor will the number reinstated in mem- 
bership materially affect our calculations ; it is very small, 
probably not at all exceeding the number who voluntarily 
resign their membership when intending to marry con- 
trary to rule, and so do not appear in these numbers. la 
fact, it could hardly be otherwise ; persons cast out of a 
church for such a reason, having committed no moral of- 
fence, it may even be for an act that has added greatly to 
their happiness, and on which the blessing of Heaven hat 
rested, are not usually eager to return to a community 
which so curtails the religious liberty of its members. 
Many feel they, have been harshly dealt with, and retire 
in disgust. Others go to swell the ranks of those "\a 
profession," but not in ''membership." These persons 
constitute nearly one-third of all the worshippers in the 
Society's meeting-houses, and are more of Friends than 
of any other profession ; schools are supported especially 
for their children, and in other ways they are recognized 
by the Society, yet if a " member" marries a party so cir- 

* See Statements on the Marriage Regulations of the Socie^ of 
FriendSy by J. R. 
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camstanced, disownment is probably the consequence. 
Disownment — ^the heaviest penalty imposable by a Chris- 
tian chnrch — ^is inflicted for marriage, where there may 
have been complete identity of religions feeling between 
the parties, and simply becaose they were married at the 
Registrar's office instead of the meeting-honse. Gonld 
aaght be farther removed firom the ideas of him who 
wished " not to leave a hoof in Egypt ?" Sorely ecclesi- 
astical history does not present a more palpable case of 
feQore, in endeavoring to attain a desirable end through 
wrong means. Nor does it, we apprehend, record another 
instance of so deliberate an act of snicide on the part of 
a Chnrch, as to persevere for a series of years in disown- 
ing £rom one-qnarter to one-third of all its members who 
married. The fact that these marriages increase in fre- 
quency rather than the contrary, and that disownment no 
longer implies any necessary connection with moral turpi- 
tude, is a telling proof of the impotency of an excessive 
penalty, to prevent the commission of an act not morally 
wrong, as well as of the extent to which a powerful weapon 
for church discipline may be rendered useless by unwise or 
indiscriminate application. 

We make no apology for occupying so much space with 
this portion of our subject, for it will be at once seen, 
that the disownment of four thousand adult members just 
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at that period of life when most likely to add to the 
strength of the Society, more than explains its nnmerical 
diminution daring the present century ; for if we assume 
that one-quarter, or even one-half, of these persons would 
have left it if they had not been ejected, the natural 
increase of population in the remainder would hare 
more than compensated for the diminution of five thou- 
sand four hundred members, the number by which the So- 
ciety appears to have been reduced since the year 1800. 
Well may we adopt the exclamation of a talented Ameri- 
can authoress : ** Rich indeed must be that Church which 
can spare such members for such a cause.'' . 

In connection with this subject it may be conyenient to 
call the attention of the reader to the significant fact^ 
that notwithstanding the entire absence of destitution, 
marriage in the Society of Friends is one-fifth less frequent 
than in the population at large. "*" The causes of this 
carious statistical fact are not difficult to discover. The 
superior education bestowed on the children of the poor, 
has so diminished that class of persons, as almost to have 
destroyed the stratum of society amongst the Friends, in 
which marriages are usually most frequent, and in which 
they are contracted earliest in life. This we take to be 
the chief reason ; but there can be no doubt the impedi- 

* See Note 3, p. 82. 
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ments placed in the way of marriage within the Society 
by the fewness of its members, and the consequent limited 
range of choice open to parties, especially at the two ex- 
tremes of the social scale in which fewest Friends are 
found — the affluent and the poor — renders it impossible 
for many persons to find suitable partners, and therefore, 
if unwilling to lose their membership, they remain unmar- 
ried. It was said by John Bright, M.P., in a late Yearly 
Meeting, that '' strangers becoming acquainted with the 
social condition of the Society of Friends, express great 
astonishment at the number of competent, clever women 
amongst Friends suitable to make excellent wives, and to 
adorn any position, who nevertheless remain unmarried. '^ 
As this infrequency of marriage represents an equivalent 
infrequency of births, another cause of the numerical 
decline of Quakerism is thus clearly exhibited. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

f 

SUMMARY OV PRSOBDING ARGUMSNT. 

** There is nothing so revolutionary ^ because there is nothing so im- 
natural and so convulsive to society ^ as the strain to keep Mngs fiud 
when aU the world is, by the very law of its creation^ in eternal pro- 
gress; and the cause of all the evils in the world may he traced to tk/A 
natural but most deadly error of human indolence and corrvptUmy tkti 
our business is to preserve and not to improve.** — Db. Abvold. 

Our task, now drawing to a close, has been a somewhat 
ungrate&il one. The nature of the subject has compelled 
us to dwell chiefly on the defects of Quakerism, to disclose 
its weak points, to exhibit the mistakes of its defenders, 
and to trace the connection existing between such mis- 
takes and its present decrepit condition. It would hare 
been a more inviting employment, but a less useful one, to 
have unfolded the happier aspects under which Quakerism 
has displayed itself; to have shown how much it really 
has accomplished for the cause of truth, and how bene- 
ficially it has iufluenced the theology of the whole pro- 
fessing Church; to have told of its noble struggle for 
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liberty of conscience, of its practical philanthropy, of its 
zeal for popnlar education, of its unfaltering protest 
against war ; or to have painted a lovely, because a faith- 
ful, picture of the exceeding happiness that dwells round 
hundreds of "Friends' firesides." But such a course 
would have been useless to the Society, and it might have 
been mischievous, by stimulating the error too prevalent 
amongst its members, of relying on the prestige of their 
predecessors, and of adducing the numerous bright ex- 
amples of catholic piety and Christian self-devotedness, 
who within the present century have adorned their sec- 
tion of the Church, as a sufficient answer to all who speak 
of lessening numbers and declining strength. 

Before laying down the pen, let ns endeavor, as suc- 
cinctly as may be, to review the ground traversed in the 
preceding pages, and to present, in a condensed form, the 
causes that appear to have ^prevented the realization of 
those lofty hopes which inspired the bosoms of the ''early 
Friends." And not the " early Friends" alone, but im- 
partial and philosophic contemporaries of other persua- 
sions, might reasonably have predicted a far brighter des- 
tiny for Quakerism than that which it has actually fulfilled. 
The conjecture may be permitted, that amongst the crowd 
who thronged Bunhill Fields on Friday morning, the 
16th NoTember, 1690, assisting at the obsequies of George 
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Fox, and listening to the polished eloquence of William 
Fenn, there may have been at least one individnal, who 
sei^oasly pondered the probable future of the systeoii 
whose founder had now passed from among men, bat 
whose name was indelibly ''inscribed in the Pantheon of 
history.'' Success, such an observer might have supposed, 
would attend the further development of an outburst of 
Christianity so vigorous as Quakerism appeared in 1690, 
which, after forty years of incessant persecution, coold 
point y^ an organized body of sixty or seventy thousand 
adherents in Great Britain and Ireland, to flourishing 
congregations in other parts of Europe, and to more than 
one great colony it had founded in the Western World. 
Surely now that persecution was abated, the experience 
of the new Society would be like that of the churches in 
Palestine,* when they "had rest," and "walking in the 
fear of God, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost," be 
''multiplied." Our hypothetical philosopher might have 
argued, that a faith which promised to its recipients an 
inward light, guiding them through the perplexities of time 
to the glories of eternity — a faith which rejected every- 
thing savoring of priestcraft, teaching every Christian 
that he was a priest, capable of holding immediate com- 
munion with "the Father of spirits" — a faith claiming 
the most absolute liberty of conscience, fully recogniziog 
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the brotherhood of man, and assigning a higher social 
and religious standing to woman than she had ever before 
enjoyed ; — such a faith would surely^ extend amongst men, 
notwithstanding the strict morality and personal sacrifices 
which it demanded of its followers. Much more in the 
same strain he might have justly argued, and he might 

have referred to the evidences of reality already furnished 

« 
by the Quaker faith, in the support it had afforded to deli- 
cate women and children, as well as to soldiers who had 
" charged on Tilly's line" in their unflinching, Christian 
endurance of protracted persecution. Speculations like 
these would not have been unreasonable. How have they 
been realized ? 

We have shown that as regards numbers they have been 
entirely falsified ; that the Society of Friends attained its 
numerical meridian in this island about the year 1680, and 
that in the next one hundred and twenty years its decline 
was continuous, reducing its numbers by the year 1 800 to 
one-half of what they had been at their highest point. 
During the present century this decline has progressed 
still further, and there are now not more than twentyrsix 
thoiHand persons in Great Britain and Ireland professing 
with Friends. Within the last one hundred and eighty 
years the population of the United Kingdom has trebled, 
bat the^ Society of Friends has diminished nearly two- 
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thirds. To the aathor's mind, the causes described in the 
preceding pages amply explain this extensive decline ; and 
a^the termination of .his investigations, while still lament- 
ing the fact, he has altogether ceased to marvel at thd 
great diminution of the Society of Friends. 

Apprehending that any inquiry into the working of 
Quakerism would be defective and unsatisfactory which 
left out of sight the circumstances attendant on its origin, 
we endeavored at the outset to compress into one brief 
chapter some of the salient features of that memorable 
epoch, which was drawing to a close when the Society 
of Friends arose. The English Reformation was a move- 
ment promoted for various objects, and carried on by 
very different agents ; it accomplished much for the in- 
terests of religion ; it purified the Anglican Church from 
the grosser errors of the Bomish apostacy, and for so 
doing it demands the lively gratitude of every Protestant; 
but in many rejects it disappointed the expectations of 
its best friends. It deprived the clergy of the mediatorial 
powers claimed by the Roman Catholic priesthood, but 
it left them a body of men distinct from the laity, oc- 
cupying a position, by virtue of their sacerdotal ftSce, 
superior to that of other members of the Church — a 
position that the Friends have ever regarded as incon- 
sistent with the full recognition Of the priesthood of 
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Jesus Christ. Olancing at the history of England iu the 
reign of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., the oatside 
idea of religion entertained by the politicians of those 
times attracted attention, as did also the double aspect of 
social life — ^the puritanic and th6 licentious — presented in 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century. Tracing the 
operation of these circumstances consentaneously with 
the stirring political events of the age, its incessant theo- 
logical controversies, the general unsettlement in religious 
opinions, the Judaizing theology and practices of the 
Puritans (more offensively developed in the latter years 
of their history), we observed the preparation that was 
taking place in the minds of multitudes, for the reception 
of a spiritual declaration of Christianity. It is, then, no 
matter of surprise that George Fox found ready listeners 
to his denunciations of " forms and shadows," of priest- 
craft, and, in short, of all that seemed to him to interpose 
between God and man, when, emerging from the mental 
exercises that had so long overwhelmed him, he awoke to 
the perception of the excellency of spiritual piety, and 
taught that its internal heart- work was the essential part 
of. tfbe religion. His mission was to direct men to the 
" Spirit of Christ in their own hearts ;*' to bring them 
in mind and conscience immediately to Christ as their 
Lord and Master; to incite them to obey the teach- 
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ings of the Holj Spirit indmdaally manifested in all 
things, that so their religion might be a positive, practi- 
cal, ever-present power, influencing the minntest actionB 
of life, and constituting a standing protest against all 
merely speculative or theoretic systems. This spiritnal 
conception of Christianity was the keystone of Quakerism. 
It came upon the primitive Friends with all the freshness 
of a new discovery, though they steadily declared it was 
no new doctrine they preached ; that they were merely in- 
strumental in reviving forgotten truths ; that they were 
called to complete the work of reformation from Popery, 
left unfinished by their predecessors. Quakerism was the 
last wave of the Reformation. 

In a certain sense, the greatest truths of religion are 
the simplest — so simple, that ''wayfaring men, though 
fools," receive them, when enlightened from above, in all 
their life-giving efficacy, equally with the profoandest 
philosopher ; and yet it would seem as if the very great- 
ness of a truth exposed it to increased danger of distor- 
tion and misapprehension. What doctrine of Christianity 
more vital than "justification by faith ?'' but what doctrine 
has been more obscured and perverted ? Have any here- 
sies been more extensive than those relating to the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ 7 and is not Mahometanism itself 
a perversion of that fundamental truth — the Unity of 
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God f In like manner, " that crowning blessing of the \fj4c / J 
Gospel, the dispensation of the Spirit/'* wonld seem to 
be peculiarly liable to misapprehension, and to erroneous 
or ill-proportioned exposition. It has been a prominent 
object of the present essay to prove that, in failing fully j 
to discern, or accept, the divinely-appointed conditions I 
nnder which the teachings of the Holy Spirit are ordin- 1 
anly administered, the founders of Quakerism unconsci- 
ously implanted those seeds of decay which — nurtured by 
successive generations — ^have borne their natura) and de- 
structive fruits. 

Whilst the doctrine of. "the indwelling Word" was 
additional to, and not in substitution of, their previous 
theology, it appears to the writer, that the early Friends, 
in magnifying a previously slighted truth, fell into the 
natural error of giving it relatively an undue place, so 
depriving their representations of Christian truth, of the 
symmetry they would otherwise have possessed, and influ- 
encing their practices and those of their successors in a 
twofold manner, negatively as well as positively. Under 
the latter head we examined the Society's practice in re- 
fusing to pay tithes and other ecclesiastical demands, its 
mode of worship, its views respecting preaching, prayer, the 
disuse of symbolic rites, &c. ; under the former or nega- 

* Caird's Sermons/^, 32. / 
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tive influence, its dispan^ement of the hninan reason, its 
once inadequate estimate of the Talne of H0I7 Smptoie, 
and its seclnsive system of church government. Not only did 
the founders of Quakerism organize their Church in con* 
formity with the belief, that the existence of a human 
hierarchy militates against the full acknowledgment of 
Christ as the only high priest and head of His Church, 
governing it immediately by His Spirit^ and constituting 
the entire company of believeris a holy priesthood, but 
they also refused to make any pecuniary payments for the 
support of a humanly appointed ministry. A great pro- 
portion of the first Friends had been Puritans; and 
whilst the faith they adopted might be regarded as a re- 
action from Puritanism, they carried with them into 
the new Society many of their former ideas and prac- 
tices, and much of the Puritan phraseology. Amongst 
these ideas was a strong belief in the authority of the 
Church to direct the conduct of its members in external 
matters of secondary importance. Thus, whilst claiming 
from the civil power the utmost liberty of conscience, 
they did not always allow it to their own followers, hot 
made obedience to the regulations of the "Yearly Meet- 
ing" an essential of church fellowship — even when these 
regulations were destitute of direct scriptural authority. 
This contraction of the basis on which Christian fellow- 
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ship rests, has been one of the weakest points of Quaker- 
ism. We have adverted to it more than once ; and, in 
connection with tithes, church-rates, &c., have expressed 
the opinion that serious injury has been inflicted by com- 
pelling persons, 'irrespective of individual conviction, to 
refuse the payment of these pecuniary charges. ' 

The same views which occasioned the Friends thus stren- 
uously to resist payments for the support of a clerical 
order, determined their own mode of public worship. 
Kecognizing no one as authorized to preach or prophesy, 
except under the immediate direction of the Holy Spirit, no 
one is preappointed to minister to his brethren in meet- 
ings for Divine worship ; but the whole congregation sits 
down in silence, waiting upon God, and any one believing 
himself required to preach, or to offer vocal prayer, is 
at liberty to do so. We presented extensive evidence, 
proving how numerous were the ministers at the rise of 
the Society, and how much the meetings for#?7orship at 
that time were occupied with vocal exercises, and con- 
trasted them with those of after times, which are fre- 
quently silent, sabbath after sabbath, for months together. 
The injurious results of the absence of vocal instruction, 
in making the worship of God specially distasteful to the 
young and the unconverted, is too obvious to require elabo- 
rate proof. Regarding silent waiting on God as one form, 
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and perhaps the highest, in which the adoration of the 
heart may be offered to Him, we apprehend the Friends 

T have greatly erred in maintaining it to be the only form 
' of worship which He accepts, and that from its beiDg 
adapted only to certain orders and conditions of mind, 
the character of public worship, as it is now ordinarily 
presented in the meetings of the Friends, constitutes an 
important cause of the fewness of their numbers. It is 
admitted by Robert Barclay, in his celebrated Apology, 
that some human arrangements are needful for the per- 
formance of public worship ; and these arrangements not 
being defined in Scripture, their precise extent and char- 
acter is a question not necessarily of principle, but of 

^ degree, to be determined by observation and experience. 
A striking extract from George Fox's Journal showed 
. how his attention was directed to the paralysing influence 
of an eagerness to be rich in dwarfing the gift of the 
ministry, and preventing individuals from entering on its 
exercise ; the prevalence of that commercial prosperity 
to which the profession of Quakerism is specially favor- 
able, has continued to operate, and, perhaps in an equal 
or greater degree, the existence of unhealthy ideas as to 
the high amount of spiritual direction required to author- 
ise Gospel ministry, and a deficient perception of the dif- 
ference between ''prophesying" and "religious teaching.'' 
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Daring the lifetime of George Fox, his personal iBflnence 
was exerted to stimnlate, though at the same time to reg- 
ulate, ministerial labors ; but in the course of the eight- 
eenth century, when the fervor of the body cooled, when 
its aggressive action ceased, the influence of the Church 
was exerted in a direction contrary to that indicated, both 
by revelation and experience, as most conducive to the 
maintenance of a healthy and powerful ministry. Even 
in apostolic times it was needful to stir men up to desire 
spiritual gifts, to " covet the gift of prophesying,"* and 
to " make full proof of their ministry, "f If in those days 
of Pentecostal effusions, and of lively, loving zeal, minis- 
terial action required to be stimulated rather than re- 
pressed, how unwise is a policy which, in a time of reli- 
gious lukewarmness, does aught to discourage the preach- 
ing of the Gospel 1 Such, we believe, was the uninten- 
tional effect of the Quaker teaching and legislation of the 
eighteenth century, and such must continue to be the 
effect of clSming a degree of authority for the exercise 
of Gospel ministry, unsanctioned by Scripture. Except 
in the Society's first ris^, the gift of religious teaching 
has also been much neglected, and it cannot be doubted 
that this neglect has induced very prejudicial results. 
The New Testament so fully recognizes " teaching" as one 

1 Cor. xii. 81. t 2 Tim. Iv. 5. 
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of the .giftSy not merely of temporary continaance, like 
that of ''tongues," but of permanent necessity, that no 
Church can neglect its exercise with impanity ; and its 
absence was specially injurious to a body whose public 
ministry was less intellectual in its character, than that of 
most other Churches. 

Every thing which militates against the maintenance of 
personal piety within a Church, is necessarily an occasion of 
its decline, both in numbers and influence ; and connected 
with the passive character of its public worship, the de> 
clension of its ministry, and the neglect of the gift of 
teaching, was an inadequate use of the privilege of 
prayer, originating, like the points above enumerated, in 
exaggerated expectations of the extent and character of 
immediate Divine action on the mind and feelings. Truly 
it is only by the help of the Spirit that men can *' pray, 
and pray aright ;" but when this doctrine has been so 
urged as to lead persons to expect sensible intimaUons of 
its being a duty to pray, instead of finding %ie all-suffi* 
cient warrant in the sense of need (a sense begotten by 
the Holy Spirit), it has occasioned some, through fear of 
praying amiss, to neglect prayer altogether. ExtracU 
from the Society's own documents prove that this /result 
has been experienced by its members. 

The Society of Friends diflcrs in its practice from most 
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other Charches, by rejecting the symbolic rites of baptism 
and the Lord's Sapper. Without entering into the merits 
of the controversy, whether the continued celebration of 
these rites is authorised by Scripture or not, we instanced 
the practice of the Society, in making their non-observ- 
ance an essential of church fellowship, as another illustra- 
tion of unwisely tiarrowing the basis on which that fel- 
lowship rests. 

The division we have attempted to draw between the 
positive and negative results of unduly exalting the doc- 
trine of the ** inward light," is a somewhat arbitrary one, 
and the propriety of assigning the disparagement of 
reason to the negative class, may be questioned, inasmuch 
as its effects can be traced through many ramifications, of 
doctrine and of practice. Instances might be multiplied 
from the voluminous writings of George Fox, and still 
more so from those of his colleagues, showing that they 
sometimes wrote and acted under the idea that, by silenc- 
ing the reason as well as the natural will, and by assign- 
ing a very subordinate position to the exercise of the in- 
tellectual faculties in every thing connected with religion, 
they honored God, and made way for the immediate oper- 
ations of His Spirit. From the analogy of nature, and 
from the ordinary method of the Divine government, we 
deduced the conclusion that God rarely supersedes His 
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own works by the immediate interpositioDS of His profi* 
dence ; bat that while every good thing in the outward 
creation, or in the " work of religion in the sonl," comes 
from Him, he is usually pleased to work instmmentally, 
and to bestow the help of His Spirit in nnison with the 
diligent exercise of the mental facnlties. We apprehend 
that the disregard of this great fact, and the consequent 
neglect of the culture of the understanding in connection 
with religion, accounts for many of the anomalies of 
Quakerism, and is an influential cause of its declension. 
It has a close connection with the want of religious ac- 
tivity in those important departments of service already 
referred to, and we observed its effect in almost ignoring 
the aesthetic element in man's mental constitution. From 
the measure of Quakerism being thus smaller than that of 
Christianity — ^from only addressing itself to parts of 
human nature, instead of to the whole, its powers of adap- 
tation were limited, its general diffusion was restrained, 
and hitherto, it has been nearly confined within the limits 
of the Anglo-Saxon family. 

The contracted, legal use of the Scriptures by the Pu- 
ritans, explains why the ** early Friends," deeply conve^ 
sant with the sacred volume themselves, and constantly 
appealing to it, were yet so jealous in maintaining its 
inferiority ** to the Spirit that gave it forth ;" and though 
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this mode of speaking might be harmless to them, and not 
without its use to their Puritan opponents, yet, when it 
became part of a traditional phraseology — when the Bible 
was not read in meetings for worship, nor regularly in the 
domestic circle — the consequences, by allowing a wide- 
spread ignorance of scriptural truth, were most hurtful to 
the growth of vital religion. To this cause must be attri- 
buted not a little of the lethargy of the eighteenth cen- 
tary, as well as the origin of those desolating heresies 
which have distracted and enfeebled the Quaker Churches 
of Ireland and America. Family Scripture readings hav- 
ing become general within the last fifty years, the evil 
here described is greatly diminished, and is now confined 
within very narrow limits 

Somewhat resembling its practice in relation to the 
Scriptures, was the course pursued by the Society of 
Friends in regard to education. Detailing its experience 
in this particular, we noticed that the confusion of idea, 
resulting from mistaken views as to the immediate teach- 
ing of the Spirit, assumed a dangerous and enthusiastic 
form in the early years of the Society's history ; some 
parents professing to believe, that by omitting to train or 
instruct their children, they favored the immediate teach- 
ings of the Spirit of God. Extracts from George Fox's 

Epistles were adduced, in which he grapples with this 
12 
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delasion ; he ever insisted on the importance of sound 
religious edacation, and we noticed some of the steps he 
took to promote it. His successors continued their la- 
bors for its advancement, with limited success, untU the 
foundation of Ackworth School, in 1TT9. Very on&Tor- 
able'was the position of children in relation to edncation 
before that time, and we unite in the opinion expressed 
by writers of that period, that to the want of carefinl 
^religious education, much of the loss of members in the 
eighteenth century may be attributed. In the present 
century education has been greatly improved in quality, 
and extended in amount, and we drew attention to the 
economic facts, that this diffusion of intelligence had kss- 
ened the number of poor, stimulated the emigration of 
young men from the agricultural districts, diminished the 
frequency of marriage, and the consequent frequency of 
births ; and had thus, whilst conferring immense benefit 
on the Society at large, been the unlooked-for cause of 
lessening its numerical strength. The large number of 
Ackworth scholars who, on attaining to maturity, leave 
the Church which has educated them, has been incidentallj 
mentioned in another part of our paper,* and our educa- 
tional notice would be imperfect were no allusion made to 
a serious defect at one time existing in its character, 

* See Note 11, p. 89. 
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though at the present day one of greatly diminished im- 
portance. It has been observed by authors without the 
pale of the Society of Friends, as well as by judicious 
members of that community, that isolation from evil, 
rather than a preparation of the heart to resist evil, has 
been too much sought after. To magnify the benefits of 
a " guarded education," was natural to those who sought 
safety in "hedges" and " external bulwarks ;" but if the 
eyil bom within the human heart be not restrained by 
Christian principle — if revealed truth be not intelligibly 
taught — when children grow to be men and women, they 
must inevitably find that the endeavor of their friends to 
screen them from evil, is no effectual protection against 

the allurements to vice with which Satan besets their 
path. 

Whilst the causes which have been enumerated go far 
to explain that declension in piety, which succeeded the 
fervor of primitive Quakerism, we pause when 'entering 
on the second epoch of its history, to note that the most 
ample effusions of the Holy Spirit have rarely extended 
beyond a period of forty years ; and whilst in the experi- 
ence of the Friends we are able to trace with unusual 
clearness the operation of secondary causes, it must not 
be 6verlooked that the first apostles of Quakerism enjoyed 
a larger measure of spiritual life and power than was con- 
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tinaed to their successors. Regarding the action of 
causes which are without the bounds of man's control, 
conjointly with the more obvious ones that have been ad- 
verted to, we cannot be surprised that the Society, when 
no longer kept watchful by persecution, sank into a state 
of lukewarmness ; its continuance in such a condition 
during the first half of the eighteenth century being 
favored by a like condition in the other Churches of Great 
Britain, national and dissenting. During this dark period, 
birthright membership almost imperceptibly established 
itself. The consequences of this departure front the New 
Testament idea of a Church have, as it appears to the 
author, been extensive and of serious magnitude. Not 
only does it induce the retention of lifeless members in 
the body, who are at liberty to influence its discipline and 
internal government, and for whose conduct it is to a cer- 
tain extent responsible ; not only does it make '' member- 
ship" liable to be esteemed a burden instead of a privilege, 
but it also creates a line of distinction in congregations 
of a most artificial character ; and occasions difficulties in 
respect to the oversight, education, relief, and marriage 
arrangements of non-members. The hereditary character 
it impressed on Quakerism increased the tendency which 
it already possessed to exclusiveness, and is one cause of 
its uon-proselytiziug character. 
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Even when no connection can be discovered, it is inter- 
esting to observe historical synchronisms ; and it is a sug- 
gestive fact that, contemporane6us with the labors of 
Whitefield and the Weslejs, an extensive revival took 
place in Qnakerism. In 1760, at the suggestion of a 
stranger from America, the London Yearly Meeting de- 
puted a number of its most earnest members to visit all 
its subordinate meetings, and to endeavor to resuscitate 
the discipline of the Church. The character of this elab- 
orate system, as organized by George Fox, we have al- 
ready described. Whilst well adapted for maintaining 
the internal purity of the body, we drew the attention of 
the reader to its seclusive, non-aggressive, non- centralized 
constitution. When first organized, some aggressive 
action was associated with its working ; but this did not 
long continue, and in the revival of the eighteenth cen- 
tury most of the primary defects of this disciplinary system 
present themselves in an aggravated form, and without the 
counteracting influence of the earlier period. Whilst 
noting the errors of the disciplinarians of the eighteenth 
century — ^which we believe to have been neither few nor 
small — a high meed of praise must be awarded them for 
their zeal and single-mindedness amidst worse than Laodi- 
cean deadness ; and whilst protesting against the unwise 
severity with which they punished venial defections from 
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what they deemed '' the testimonies of the Society," libe- 
ral allowance mast be made for the difficult position thej 
occupied, when struggling with wealthy, inflifential, worldly 
men, priding themselves in their hereditary connection 
with the Society of Friends, but unwilling to conform to 
the practical requirements of the Oospel. The defects 
of the resuscitated discipline were shown in its legal spirit, 
in the harshness with which it ofttimes treated offenders, 
and in the increasing number of offences which it yisited 
with the penalty of expulsion ; thus further narrowing the 
grounds of church fellowship. Great numbers of disown- 
ments took place between 1760 and 1780 ; some for acts 
of flagrant immorality, but many others for breaches of 
the Society's " testimonies,'' for the payment of tithes, for 
marriage ** contrary to rule," &c. ; acts not immoral, and 
not even necessarily errors of judgment. From the period 
now under review, the Society of Friends has occupied a 
more contracted and a more sectarian basis, and its "testi- 
monies" have been negative rather than positive. The 
renovators of 1760 made hardly any effort to restore the 
aggressive element to the Society's constitution — ^their 
policy was purely defensive ; they placed great reliance on 
penalties, as means for preventing misconduct, and they 
endeavored to erect external barriers against the contam- 
ination of the world. They created a public opinion 
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which enforced conformity to a costume in dress and to 
the nse of a set phraseology — ''peculiarities" which, 
baying originated in the endeavor to maintain those legiti- 
mate requirements of religion, simplicity in dress and 
truthfulness of language, degenerated into agents for 
maintaining an ascetic isolation from the rest of mankind. 
Much spiritual loss, we apprehend, was sustained in 
many districts, during the eighteenth century, from the 
great doctrine of Justification by faith in Christ being 
inadequately set forth; and in a preyious page of this 
volume, it has been stated that the gloomy, mystical view 
of religion not unfrequently presented to the young, 
coupled with unreasonable requirements respecting mat- 
ters of behavior and attire, had alienated the a£fectioiis 
of many young persons from the Society of Friends, and 
induced them to leave it on attaining years of maturity. 
But the most influential of the proximate causes of decay, 
mainly introduced into the Society's practice in the middle 
of last century, were its marriage regulations. The treat- 
ment of this subject by Oeorge Fox and his associates 
was worthy of their reputation. Not that it was alto- 
gether faultless ; their prohibition of marriage to. second 
cousins now hardly finds a defender; but, taken as a 
whole, their arrangements were wise and liberal. They 
desired that matrimonial connections should be formed 
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between persons of similar religions views and practices, 
and their endeavors were attended by a large measure of 
snccess. As the Friends declined in numbers, and as 
merely nominal members were retained amongst them, it 
became increasingly difficult to confine marriage within 
their own limits. The existence of a large body of per- 
sons " in profession/' but not '' in membership," still fur- 
ther complicated the matter. In the first period of the 
Society's history, all attenders of its public worship were 
at liberty to be married in its meeting-houses ; bat after 
the introduction of birthright membership in 1737, this 
privilege was confined to '* members ;" and so reckless be- 
came the use of the penalty of disownment, that even 
when a member married one of like religious sentiments, 
but not in membership, he was expelled. Having devoted 
an entire chapter to the consideration of this subject, it is 
needless here to dwell further upon it. The main facts 
of the case are clearly established. Within a considerable 
portion of the present century, the Society of Friends in 
England has disowned nearly one-third of all its members 
who have married, a total of not less than four thousand 
persons 1 From this and other causes already referred to, 
marriage has become increasingly rare; and not merely 
has the Society lost its four thousand adult members, but 
their removal has occasioned the deaths to exceed the 
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births, so that while in the general population of England 
there have been since 1810 three births to every two 
deaths, in the Society of Friends dnring the same period 
the deaths have exceeded the births by two thousand four 
hundred. 

It is a marked feature, in estimating the relative im- ^~. 
portance of the dififerent causes now enumerated, that | 
comparatively few of them admit of having a numerical \ 
value assigned them. It is impossible to estimate the \ 
number of persons who might have been attracted to the 
Society, or of the number of members who might have / 

been retained in it, if its terms of fellowship had been / 



wider — if its religious services had been more varied in 
their character — ^if greater endeavors had been made to 
maintain the flame of piety bright and healthy, by the 
more decided encouragement of the gift of preaching, by 
the unimpeded exercise of the gift of religious " teaching," 
by the more assiduous cultivation of the habit of prayer, 
and, in short, by giving a less passive impress to all the 
Society's arrangements. It is in vain to speculate as to 
the number of persons who might, have embraced Quaker- 
ism, had it diligently employed all those means for the 
diffusion of its pnnciples which are placed within its 
reach ; we cannot determine what proportion of its de- 
cline is due to the operation of the birthright membership 
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Cistern, or oompate what namber of members might have 
been retained had education been more general in the first 
period of the Society's history, or had it been conducted 
on sounder principles in the latter one. Nor can we as- 
sign an exact numerical value to the minor causes that 
have been treated of in the preceding Essay, and which it 
is needless here to particularize. Finally, it is impossible 
to say which of these causes might never have existed, 
had the early Friends and their successors recognized the 
great importance of a well-proportioned theology, and 
had they carefully guarded against the danger of obscur- 
ing or undervaluing any portions of Divine truth — ^whether 
revealed in the inspired volume, or in those "facts of na- 
ture" which '* are the words of God" — ^through excess of 
zeal for exalting a part,, rather than the whole, of Chris- 
tian truth. 

But whilst we are thus unable to say what proportion of 
decline is due to this cause, and what to that, the sum total 
of their effects can be accurately determined. Not merely 
can it be shown that there is now-only one in every eleven 
hundred of the population of the United Elingdom pro- 
fessing with the Friends, and that there was once one in 
every one hundred and thirty, but we can also ascertain 
that in spite of the annually increasing population, the 
Friends are still declining at the rate of nearly one hnn- 
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dred per anDum, and that the namber of members in 
England, which in 1800 was about twenty thousand, is 
now reduced to less than fifteen thousand. 

In the contemplation of these facts, the question neces- 
sarily presents, Has Quakerism a future ? — ^may it yet rise 
phcenix-Hke from its ashes, learn experience from the errors 
of the past, and enter on a brighter and happier course ? 
or is it doomed to a continuance of its present decrepitude 
— to a progressive decay, inyolving its untimely end at no 
very distant period? Historians are now penning the 
story of its '' decline." Shall the future chronicler record 
its '' fall ?"'0r shall he tell of decay averted ; of traditional 
errors discarded ; of the adoption of a wise, because a 
Christian, policy ; and of the success thereon attendant ? 
Cogent reasons for anticipating either of these events 
might be adduced ; but, content with having, to the best 
of our ability, illustrated the causes which have occasioned 
the decline of Quakerism, we will not weaken the picture 
by indulging in needless speculation. 

On a recent occasion'*' the Society of Friends expressed 
the opinion that its mission was far from accomplished— 
that there is a great work still before it. Reviewing the 
present aspect of Christendom, thoughtful members of 

* Report of York Qiuarterly Meeting, 1854-55, p. 13. 
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many sections of the one trae Church, anzioas lor the ad- 
vancement of oar common faith, will anite in this opinion. 
One point we regard as certain : there is so much of trnth 
in its fundamental principles, when rightly understood, that 
they are indestructible ; and whether the exposition of 
these truths remains with the Society of Friends, or passes 
into other hands, the knowledge of them can never again 
be banished from the earth. Let the present leaders of 
the Society, and let every serious and reflective Friend, 
be assured, that talking about its decline, and "paraphras- 
ing the causes of it,'' under sentences which do bat mis- 
lead, will avail nothing. The consciousness of personal 
integrity, and of earnest, self-denying labor, will not atone 
for want of knowledge, or for inadequate or timorous 
measures. The crisis is far too solemn in iU character to 
permit of trifling. No mystery hangs over the causes 
which have occasioned the decay of the body ; many of 
those causes are still in operation, and if unremoved, can 
issue in but one result — the extinction* of the Church 
which permits their continuance. It is not given to apy 
Church to infringe with impunity on the rights of religions 
liberty, to narrow the basis on which it stands, or to frame 
the arrangements for religious exercises as if intended for 
beings differently constituted to man. The great lesson 
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we deduce from the story of Quakerism closely corresponds 
with that drawn by the eloquent historian of the Puritans, 
from a review of theit chequered experience. Describing 
a healthy Church, he writes: — ''It must stand upon a 
generous basis; ... its terms of communion must 
be few ; it must hold the essentials of salvation (without 
which it were indeed no Church) ; and it must endeavor 
to comprehend those, whatever their weaknesses, who sub- 
scribe to the apostolic canon in their lives, and give suf- 
ficient evidence that they ' love the Lord Jesus in sincerity.' 
Other methods have been tried in vain. We know the 
price at which a rigid adherence to rubrical observances 
must be purchased. We have seen the consequences of 
a rigid uniformity, and we have seen the emptiness of a 
' traditional' zeal. Shall we for ever tread in the erring 
footsteps of our forefathers ?" 

It was no part of the inquiry which this Essay professes 
to answer, as to what are the remedies for the present con- 
dition of the Society of Friends ; those who have perused 
the preceding pages will easily discover the direction in 
which the author apprehends these remedies may be found. 
If further suggestions be permitted, he would say, ** Cease 
to do evil ;" stay these suicidal disownments for offences 
which, if injudicious, are not immoral ; widen the grounds 
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of Christian fellowship ; maintain ** unity in essentials, 
liberty in non-essentials ;" and let ** charity prevail over 
all." Then, "ceasing to do evil," the Society would 
"learn to do well;" resuming the aggressive spirit of 
olden tinies, it would find unnumbered ways for its exer- 
cise ; it would discover in this island alone a population 
existing without the pale of Christian influences, more nu- 
merous than that which inhabited the whole of England in 
1650, asking to be won for Christ ; it would .find that^ 
when rightly understood, there is nothing incompatible 
between a belief in the immediate guidance of the Holy 
Spirit and "freedom of Gospel ministry," and the prose- 
cution of missions for instructing the ignorant and evan- 
gelizing the heathen. In pursuing these fields of service 
it would find no mental faculty could be dispensed with — 
^no part of man's nature could be ignored; the human 
reason must occupy the sphere appointed by its Great 
Creator ; human instrumentality must be prayed for and 
encouraged — not, indeed, to the disparagement of spiritual 
agency, — ^far otherwise: "except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it ;" but all being 
done in dependence on the Divine blessing, with singleness 
of heart and in the manner God has ordained, His Spirit 
would be richly poured out in accordance with ancient 
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prophecy, and this section of the Church would experi- 
ence a degree of prosperity as yet unknown to it : so, 
fulfilling some of the splendid and unaccomplished ex- 
pectations of its founders, it might be the honored instru- 
ment for widely extending the blessed kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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